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RT. UNION of LONDON.—The 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, to receive the Council’s 
Report, and to distribute the amount subscribed for the purchase of 
works of art, will be held at the NEW THEATRE ROYAL 
ADELPHI, on TUESDAY, the 24th inst., at HALF-PAST ELEVEN 
for TWELVE o'clock. 
The Right Hon. Lord MONTEAGLE, President, in the Chair. 

The receipt for the current year will procure admission for members 

and friends, GEORGE GODWIN, ) Honorary 
LEWIS POCOCK, Secretaries. 
444, West Strand. 
— ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
Patron, H. R. H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
To ART-STUDENTS and ARTIST-WORKMEN. 

PRIZES are offered for MODELLING, METAL-WORK, WOOD- 
CARVING, COLOURED DECORATION, and DRAWINGS for 
PAINTED GLASS, 

Particulars may be had at the Office of ‘The Builder;” of the 
Attendant in the Gallery of the Architectural Museum ; or by letter 
to the Honorary Secretar rt at . 3, Stratford-place, W. 

BERESFORD HOPE, President. 
éxo. GILBERT SCOTT, Treasurer, 
JOSEPH CLARKE, Hon. Sec, 
(13, Stratford-place, W.) 
RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET,—Patron H.R.H. 
the PRINCE CONSORT. — NOW OPEN, from NINE till SUX. 

Admission, One Shilling, or by Half-crowr Season Tickets, at all 

tines, and to ali the TUESDAY EVENING LECTURES. First 

Lecture on Tucsday Evening, April 24th, on “The Arrangement of a 

Roman Consular House, and the —. day Life of a Roman 
Patri-ian,” by Professor rg oe 

AS. TERGUSSON, F R.AS. 
JAS. EDMESTON, F.RLB.A, $10. Secs. 

DR ACTICAL GEOLOGY.—King’s College, 

London.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S. will give a COURSE of 

TW. ELVE LECTURES on GEOLOGY, having especial reference to 

the application of the science to Engineering, Mining, Architecture, 

and Agriculture, 


x The Lectures will commence on FRIDAY morning, APRIL 20th, at 
INE v’clo:k. They will be continued on each succeeding WEDNEs- 
DAY and FRIDAY, at the same hour.— Fee, 17. 11s. 6d. 
b: We JELF, D.D. Principal. 


R OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION: 


an Notice is hereby given, that all Works of Art, Models of 
Pa whinery and other property left for exhibition at the Roya! 
Pp ytechnie Institution must be IMMEDIATELY REMOVED, the 
Premises having been disposed of, 
. 4 HARDING, Official Liquid«tors, 
Attend LONGBOTTOM, 
‘one ance on and eee ‘MOND AY, the eth instant, between the 
ts of NINE and FIVE o'clock. 








ROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
SUILDERS’ FOREMEN and CLERKS of WORKS —The 
QUARTERLY GENERAL MEETING will be held at LYON’S INN, 
Newcasti!e-street, Strand, on THURSDAY, APRIL 19th.—The chair 
will te taken at EIGHT p.m, precisely, 
JOHN LUCAS, Secretary. 


O HOUSE and DECORATIVE 


PAINTERS. 

The Master, Wardens, and Court “of the Painters, otherwise 
Painter Stainers’ Company, hereby give Notice, that with a view to 
carry out and perpetuate the original design and uses of the Guild, 
namely, to encourage and cultivate the Decorative Branches of the 
Painting Trade, it is the intention of the Court to open their Ancient 
Hall for the Exhibition of Specimens of Marbling, Graining, and 
other Works of Decorative Paiuting in Oil Jor Distemper, and also in 
Writing. All persons carrying on the Trade of Painters or De- 
corators, are hereby invited to exhibit their Work, in either of the 
Branches named. 

A Certificate of Merit, signed by competent Judges, with the Free- 
dom of the Company, will be presented to those artists who submit 
the best specimens, 

Parties intending to contribute to the Exhibition must lodge a 
notice to that effect with the Clerk of the Company, on or before the 
2lst of APRIL, and no works can be received after the 25th of MAY. 

The Exhibition wi!l commence on the Ist of JUNE, and be con- 
tinued until the 22nd. 

Specimens must not exceed in dimensions 30 superficial feet, except 
by special permission of the Court 

For further particulars, apply to the undersigned, ‘- the Hall, 
No. 9, Little Trinity-lane, near Cannon-street West, City, E. 

Master Painters and party, on presenting their card at the Hall, 
during the period of the Exhibition, will be admitted to view the 
same, 

Office hours from ELEVEN till THREE o’clock. 

By order + the Court. 
ae TOMLINS, Clerk to the Company. 
Painters’ Hall, March 16th, 1860. 











COMPETITIONS. 
ESIGNS for NEW HOUSES of 


PARLIAMENT, with PUBLIC OFFICES attached, to be 
erected in Sydney, New South Wales.—The Architects of Great 
Britain and Ireland and of France are invited to compete for the in- 
tended edifice : 6007. will be awarded for the approved design, and 
3001. for the second best design. The style of architecture will be left 
to the discretion of the competitor. The drawings and estimates will 
be required to be sent uncer sealed covers addressed to the Secretary 
of Public Works, Sydney. to the care of Messrs WILLIAM L. MERRY & 
CO. 3C, Canuon-street, Loncon, E.C. (the Commercial Agents of the 
New South Wales Government) by the Ist JANUARY, 1861, for 
transmission to the colony by the steamer of that month.—General 
conditions. together with a contour plan, to be had of Mr. WEALE, 
59, High Nolvorn, and of Mr. ALEXANDER HILL, Edinburgh ; Mr. 
H. CAMPBELL, Argyle-street, Glasgow ; Messrs. HODGES & SMITH, 
Dublin; Micssrs. PHILIP & SON, Liverpool ; Messrs. THOMSON, 
Mancnesier ; where also photographie views of the locality may be 
seen. Mr. WEALE will give such explanation as may be required 
of him, by personal application or by post. 


O ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS.— 


The Committee of the Blackburn Exchange hereby offers 
THREE PREMIUMS, viz. one premium of 50/., one premium of 302., 
and one premium of 201., to be paid in the order of merit, for 
DESIGNS, with plans, specification, and estimates, for a BUILDING 
to contain a large Room for Exchange purposes, a News-room, Com- 
mittee and other rooms, for the transaction of business. The premium 
designs, &c. to become the property of the Committee. The Exchange 
will be erected opposite the Town-hall. A ground plan and further 
particulars may be obtained on payment of 2s. 6d. on application to 
Messrs. HOPWOOD & GARSDEN, Surveyors, Blackburn, on and afcer 
the 2nd of APRIL. Designs, with a motto and the name and address 
(under seal) of the competitor submitting the design, endorsed “ De- 
signs for Blackburn Exchange.” must be addressed, on or before the 
2nd of JUNE next, to T. CROOKE AINSWORTH, Secretary, Town- 
hall-buildings, Blackburn. 

29th March, 1860. 








O ARCHITECTS.—The Committee of the 


Kirkcudbright Public Rooms Company are desirous of obtain- 
ing plans tor a building the accommodation of which shail be as 
follows :—A HALL for LECTURES, CONCERT, BALLS, &c. and 
affording seats for 500 persons ; a LI BRARY ROOM, 18 feet by 16 feet ; 
a READING RUOM, 22 feet by! 16 feet ; a KITCHE N, and Two Rooms 
for the Keeper; two Cloak Rooms, and two Water-Closets. Two 
fronts of the building to be built of Galloway Blue Stone, square 
dressed, and the facings to be rustic granite. The entire cost not to 
exceed 1,4007. The plans, elevations, and sections, must all be drawn 
to a uniform scale of 8 feet to an inch, and be accompanied by a 
detailed specification of the work as well as a definite estimate of the 
cost The committee will award a premium of 20/. for the best p'an, 
the prize plan to become the absolute property of the committee, but 
the committee reserve power to reject the whole of the plans should 
they not be suitable. The plans to be sent free of expense, to 
SAMUAL CAVAN, Merchant, Kirkcudbright, on or before the 15th 
MAY next, without the author’s name, but with a motto. A sealed 
letter bearing the motto, and containing the author’s name to accom- 
pany each plan.—A plan of the site may be had upon application to 
Mr. CAVAN.—Kirkcudbright, April 10, 1860. 


pre POUNDS PREMIUM will be given 


for the best Di SIGN for a MEMORIAL CLOCK PILLAR.— 

Designs to be sent, on or before WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25th, to 

Mr. BIRKtTT, Accountant, Penrith, of whom particulars may be had. 
Penrith, April 7th, 1860. 


OQ ARCHITECTS. — The Municipal 


Trustees of the Charitics of the Borough of Faversham, in the 
county of Kent, ate prepared to receive DESIGNS for THIRTY 
ALMSHOUSES, ‘containing accommodation for Thirty Poor Persons, 
with a CHAPEL adjoining thereto, to be erected on land belonging 
to Napleton’s Charity, in the town of Faversham, coutainit:g 2 acres 
and 19 poles.—Fvr further particulars apply immediately to Mr. 
FRANCIS F. GIRAUD, Solicitor, Suuth House Faversh uu, 











CONTRACTS. 
RMY CONTRACTS. — TENDERS will 


be received at this Office, until NOON on the Ist of MAY, 
from persons who may be willing to enter into CON®RACTS for the 
supply of BREAD and MEAT, in such quantities as may be required, 
for the use of her Majesty’s Land Forces stationed in the following 
places, from Ist JUNE to 30th NOVEMBER, 1860; and FORAGE, 
from Ist JUNE to 3lst OCTOBER, 1860 :— 










1 = site — park, and Ken- 1 
ington +. .-| Bread | Meat 3 
2. Rema park, “gt. John’ 's-wood, “and we 
Portman-street Barracks ...........- do do & g 2 
3. Wellington Barracks, Horse Guards, os 
Buckingham Palace, and St. George's F gE 
WRAPERGEB . oc cc cece cccccces cccccccoes do do & o 
4. Tower, Bethnal-green, neat and } oA 
Hackney.. eeecee do do 
5. Hounslow and Kneller ‘Hall: ecccscocce, «OO do Forage 
6. Hampton Court .....ccccccccccsccceee| dO do do 
7. Windsor . do do do 
8. Brighton, with Coast Forts f “from 1 New: 
haven to meer e do do 
9. Croydon ....6-.00- do - 
10. Aldershot .... do do 
11. Sandhurst . do do 
12. Guernsey.. do — 
13. Jersey . do — 
14. ‘Alderney e do 














Separate Tenders for Bread, for Meat, and for Forage, must be made 
for each of the above- mentioned Stations or Barracks as separately 
grouped and numbered.— Forms of Tender and conditions of Contract 
may be obtained on application at this Office, by letter or in person, 
between the hours of TEN and FOUR o ¥clock. Tenders on the 
printed forms must be properly filled up and signed, and delivered at 
the undermentioned Office, under closed envelope (marked on the 
outside “Tender for Commissariat Supplies,”) before NOON on the 
lst MAY next. W. T. POWER, Deputy Commissary-General. 

Commissariat Office, 5, New-street, ‘Spring- gardens, 

London, s.W. 1st April, 1860. 


(ose: GUARD CONTRACT. 


NOTICE to BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS. 

Persons desirous of TENDERING for the ERECTION of a COAST 
GUARD STATION at Sunk Island, Stone Creek, in the East Ridin; 
of the County of York, may inspect the drawings and specifications a’ 
the Coast Guard Watch-room, Patrington, or at this Office, between 
the hours of TEN and FOUR, from MONDAY, the 16th instant, to 
THURSDAY, the 3rd of MAY now next ensuing, and both inclusive 
(Sundays excepted). The forms upon which Tenders must be made 
may be obtained on application to the Coast Guard Watch-room, or at 
this Office. Tenders to be sent to this Office nct later than TWELVE 
o’clock at noon of the 4th of MAY, under seal, directed to the Com- 
modore Comptroller General of Coast Guard, ‘and endorsed “ Tender 
for Coast Guard Buildings, Sunk Islan ”—The Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty do not pledge themselves to accept the lowest or 
either of the Tenders. 

Dated this 10th day of April, 1860, at the Admiraliy Coast Guard 
Office, 12, Spring-gardens, London, 8.W. 


OAST GUARD CONTRACT. 


NOTICE to BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS. 

Persons desirous of TENDERING for the ERECTION of a COAST 
GUARD SLATION at Bournemouth, in the County of Hampshire, 
may inspect the drawings and specifications at the Coast Guard 
Watch-room, Bournemouth, or at this Office, between the hours of 
TEN and FOUR, from WEDN ESDAY, the 18th instant, to FRIDAY, 
the 4th of MAY, now next ensuing, and both inclusive (Sundays ex- 
cepted). Tenders to be sent to this Office not later than TWELVE 
o’clock at noon of the 5th of MAY, underseal, directed to the Commo- 
dore Comptroller-General of Coast Guard, and endorsed “ Tender for 
Bournemouth Station.”—The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
do not pledge themselves to accept the lowest or either of the Tenders. 

Dated this 10th day of April, 1860, at the Admiralty, Coast Guard 
Office, 12, Spring-gardens, London, 8.W. 


O BUILDERS.—Persons desirous of 


TENDERING for the ERECTION of extensive STONE 
TERRACES, ornamental flights of steps, doorway entrances, massive 
moulded edging, piers, enclosing walls, and other architectural park 
and garden works, together with some earthwork, and the construc- 
tion of new bay windows, &c. to mansion at Byram, near Knottingley, 
Yorkshire, the seat of Sir John W. Ramsden, Bart. M.P. may see the 
drawings and specifications, and obtain copies of the quantities pre- 
pared by Mr. NORTHCROFT, Surveyor, at the Office of the Archi- 
tect, WM. G. HABERSHON, Esq. 38, Bloomsbury-square, London, 
W.C. Application must be made by writing, in the first instance, 
giving reference to works done of similar character (where the builder 
is not known to Architect), Copies of drawings will afterwards lie at 

3yram, and personal attend: for expl tion will be given before 
the Tenders are delivered, which is to be at Bloomsbury-square on 
FRIDAY, the 27th inst, ‘at TWELVE o'clock, Sir John Ramsden 
— not bind himself necessarily to accept the lowest or any of the 
‘enders. 


EW WESLEYAN CHAPEL, Pooley’s- 


park, City-road, Manchester.—TEN DERS are semind for the 
ERECTION of the above. The drawings may be seen, and blank bill 
quantities, and form of Tender obtained (for ie a charge of half a 
guinea will be wade), at my Office, on WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, 
and FRIDAY, APRIL the llth, 12th, and 13th; and at Manchester, 
on MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WE DNESDAY, APRIL the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th, on application to Mr. THOMAS SHAWCROSS, No. 13, Bond- 
street. — Sealed Tenders, addressed ‘‘ Rev. James Carr, No. 12, 
Dawson-street, Manchester,” on or before TUESDAY, the Ist day of 
MAY, and to be endorsed “ Tender for Hulme Chapel.” ‘ihe Trustees 
will not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. The 
party whose Tender is accepted will be required to enter int a bond, 
with two approved sureties, for the due perforwange of the contract. 
The quantities will be immediately forwarded to any one applying by 
letter, and enclosing a Lg ye to me. 
BASSETT KEELING, A.LB.A, Architect. 
3, Upper-terrace, ides London, N. 




















[For remutader of Contracts see next prge. 





THE BUILDER. 





{Aprit 14, 1860. 











CONTRACTS. 
O BUILD ERS.—Persons desirous of 


TENDERING for ERECTION of a NEW CHURCH and PAR- 
SONAGE, at Goff’s Oak, in the Parish of Cheshuvt, may see the draw- 
and specification, and obtain quantities, at the Office of the 
Architect, W. G. HABERSHON, Esq. 38, Bloomsbury-square, WiC. 
Tenders are tu be delivered to him on FRIDAY, the 27th instant, at 
TEN a.m. precisely. The Committee do not ‘bind themselves to 
accept the lowest or any of the Tenders. 


O BUILDERS.—PENDEBRS are required 
for the ADDITION of a CHANCEL. and other WORKS-to the 
church of St. Barnabas, West Kensington, ‘for the Rev. Dr. Fras. 
‘Hessey. The drewings and sy on'may be seenyand every in- 
formation obtained at the vestry of the above church, between the 
hours of TEN and FOUR, from*the 16th tothe 20th of APREL in- 
elusive. Tenders to be delivered to the Rev. Dr. FRAS. HESSEY,at 
St. Barnabas Parsonage, Addison-road, West Kensington, on or before 
SATURDAY, APRIL 28th, at FIVE o'clock; but the lowest or any 
Tender will not necessarily be aecepted, 
THOS. JOHNSON, Architect, St. John's-street, Lichfield. 





7 ° 
O BUILDERS, and DEALERS in OLD 
BUILDING MATERIALS,—TO BE SOLD by PRIVATE CON- 
TRACT, the HOUSE and PREMISES situxte at the corner of New- 
street aud Bishopsgate-street Without, now in the occupation of 
Messrs. LATIMER and RIDLEY, Boot and Shoe Mauufacturers. The 
whole of the uildings to be pulled down and the materials cleared 
away. by the purchaser.—The plans and conditions of contract may be 
seen at my Office. Tenders to be delivered on or before WEDNES- 
DAY, the 18th APRIL. The Proprietor reserves the right of rejecting 
the highest or any Tender. 
WILLIAM ELLISON, Architect and Surveyor. 
13, Fenchureh-buildings, Fenchurch-street, 30th Morch, 1860. 


AMBRIDGE MUSIC HALL and 


PUBLIC ROOMS.—To ARCHITECTS.—A Competitor in the 
above matter not being able to obtain a SATISFACTORY REPLY as 
tothe result of the Competition nor the Drawings he sent in, and 
several of his brother-competitors being in the same position, it is 

ht advisable that a MEETING of GENTLEMEN who submitted 

jigns should be held, that some course may be adopted to bring the 

matter to a settlement. Competitors are therefore requested to send 
their names to P. L. E. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


O BUILDERS.—The Commissioner of 


Woods and Forests in charge of her Majesty’s Land Revenues in 
England hereby gives notice, that TENDERS will be received for the 
ERECTION of COTTAGES in Windsor Great Park and Forests, The plans 
and specifications may be inspected, on and after the 19th of APRIL, on 
application to W. MENZIES, Esq. Park-side, Englefield-green, Chert- 
sey. The sites of the several buildings are staked out, and will be 
shown by Mr. MENZIES. The Commissioner does not bind himself 
to accept any or the lowest Tender.—Tenders to be addressed to the 
Hon. CHARLES GORE, Office of Woods, 1, Whitehall-place, 8.W. and 
to be endorsed ‘‘ Tenders for Buildings, &c.” will be received on or 
before THURSDAY, the 10th of MAY, at TWELVE o’clock. Further 
particulars may be obtained, and copies of the plans seen, on applica- 
tion to Mr. TEULON, 9, Craig’s-court, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


MALGAMATED PRISONS _ for 


WATERFORD COUNTY and CITY.—To BUILDERS, TRON- 
FOUNDERS, LOCKSMITHS, and PLUMBERS.— The Commissioners 
far Rebuilding the AMALGAMATED WATERFORD COUNTY and 
CITY PRISONS, acting under the 7th of George IV. chap. 74, and 
the 19th and 20th of Victoria, chap. 68, are prepared to receive separate 
TENDERS from competent parties for REBUILDING the PRISONS, 
according to the plans and specifications of their Architect, CHARLES 
TARRANT, Esq. The plans and. specifications may be seen daily 
(Sunday excepted), between the hours.of TEN o'clock, a.m. and FOUR 
o’elock, p.m. ; and any further information obtained on application at 
the Office of CHARLES TARRANT, Esq. County Court-house, Water- 
ford. Sealed Tenders will be received by the Secretary to the Com- 
missioners on or before MONDAY, at TWELVE o'clock, noon. 14th 
day of MAY, 1860. They are to be addressed .to “‘ Colonel ROBERTS, 
Seeretary to the Commissioners, Waterford,” and endorsed with the 
No. —— of the specification. ‘Tender Specification, No. , for 
Rebuilding Waterford County and City Prisovs.” Contractors must 
name approved and solvent security for the due performance of any 
work they undertake ; the amount of said security must be double 
that of their Tender. The Commissioners do not bind themselves to 

the lowest Tender. 

Couamissioners’ Office, Court-house, Waterford, March 22, 1860, 














O BUILDERS. — Builders desirous of 
_ TENDERING for the ERECTION of the NEW CHURCH of 
ENGLAND FREE SCHOOL and TEACHER’S RESIDENCE at 
Kingsclere, Hants, may see the drawings and specification at the 
Old School at Kingsclere, on and after MONDAY, the 16th instant. 
Tenders to be delivered at the Office of the Architect, Mr. JOHN 
COLSON, St. Swithin-street, Winchester, on or before MONDAY, the 
23rd instant, endorsed “ Tender for Kingsclere School.” The right of 
rejecting the whole or any of the Tenders is reserved. 
‘April 7th, 1860, 


AT OTICE to BUILDERS.—The TIME for 

sending in TENDERS for the ERECTION of HOUSE and 
*FICES at North Hyde, for John Calcutt, esq. is EXTENDED to 
JESDAY, APRIL 17th, at FOUR o'clock, after which time no 
Tender will be received. The proprietor reserves to himself the right 
of rejecting the lowest or any ‘ender. 

HENRY MACCALLA, Architect. 
Office, 25, Westbourne-place, Eaton-square, 8.W, 











ERSEY DOCK ESTATE, BIRKEN- 


HEAD.—WOODSIDE LANDING-STAGE.—To CONTRAC- 
TORS. SHIP-BUILDERS, BOTLER-MAKERS, &c.—The Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board are prepared to receive TENDERS from parties 
willing to undertake to CONSTRUCT, FIX in PLACE, and COM- 
PLETE, ready for public use, a new FLOATING LANDING-STAGE, 
to be moored in the river Mersey, in front of, and parallel to, the new 
Dock Wall at Woodside Basin. The contract will comprise fifty float- 
ing pontoons, of the very best boiler work, in length varying from 
80 to 101 feet, and weighing 980 tons, or thereabouts ; five wrought-ir.n 
kelsons, or hollow rectangular beams, each 800 feet long, from 3 to 
5 feet in depth, and 2 feet in width, the gross weight of which will be 
990 tons, or thereabouts; five other hollow beams, of wrought-iron, 
forming the girsers of two bridges connecting the stage with the 
shore, and weighing about 234 tons; 105 tons, more or less, of cast- 
iron; and about 141 tons of smiths’ work, in straps, bolts, spikes, 
mooring chains, &c, ; together with about 80,000 cubic feet of timber, 
in deck beams, decks, &c. wrought, fixed in place, and painted. A 
specification of the works and conditions of contract, with duplicate 
schedules of quantities for the parties to Tender upon, together with 
an atlas of detailed drawings, will be supplied, upon the payment of 
seven guineas, to any party making application for the same, at the 
Office of the Dock Secretary, Revenue-buildings, Liverpool, between 
the hours of TEN and FOUR, on and after MONDAY, the 7th day of 
MAY next; and any further information that may be required can be 
obtained on application to Mr. JOHN B. HARTLEY, Engineer to the 
Mersey Dock Board, at his Office, Dockyard, Coburg Dock. 

Sealed Tenders for the above works, on the duplicate schedule of 
quantities which panies each specification, are to be delivered at 
the Secretary’s Office, in sealed covers, addressed to the ‘‘ Chairman 
of the Committee of Dock Works,” and marked on the outside, 
“ Tender for Landing-stage,” on or before SATURDAY, the 26th day 
of MAY next, at TEN o’clock a.m. after which hour on that day no 
Tender will be received. Parties or their agents to be in attendance 
on that day at ELEVEN o’clock. Each Tender must contain a sealed 
letter with the names of two responsible parties who are willing to 
become bound, jointly and severally with the party tendering for the 
contract, in the sum of 20,0007. for the due performance thereof. The 
Board will not be bound to accept the lowest or any of the Tenders.— 
By order, NIEL MASON, Secretary. 

Dock-office, Liverpool, April 7th, 1860, 








FXO BUILDERS.—COUNTY of SUSSEX. 


Persons desirous of TENDERING for the ERECTION of NEW 
LICE STATIONS, at Hailsham and East Grinstead, can inspect the 
plans and specifications, on and after TUESDAY, the 10th inst. at 
Superintendent FLANIGAN’S, Hailsham, and Police Constable 
LILLY’S, East Grinstead, who will show the sites for new buildings. 
Any other information can be obtained of Mr. H, CARD, North-street, 
wes,—Sealed Tenders to be delivered to the Clerk of the Peace, 
Wounty-hall, Lewes, on or before the 30th inst. endorsed “ Tender for 
Hailsham, or East Grinstead.” The magistrates do not bind themselves 
to.accept the lowest or any other Tender. 
April 6, 1860. 


O BUILDERS.—Persons desirous of 


TENDERING for the ERECTION of a VILLA RESIDENCE 
for William Stafford, esq. in the Brunswick-road, Camberwell, in the 
county of Surrey, may inspect the drawings, specification, and con- 
ditions, at the Offices of the Architect, on or after SATURDAY, the 
14th instant ; and the Tenders to be delivered before FOUR o’clock on 
THURSDAY, the 10th day of APRIL next ensuing, after which 
time no Tender will be received. ‘The lowest or any Tender will not 

rily be! pted, and no allowance will be made for estimates. 
Quantities supplied. JAMES G. SMITHER, Architect, 
Falcon-court, Fleet-street, April 12, 1860. 


O CONTRACTORS for SEWERS, 


BUILDERS, and OTHERS.—The Vestry of the Parish of St. 
Martin-in-the-fields will meet on THURSDAY, the 19tk APRIL, 1860, 
to receive TENDERS for the SUPPLY of MATERIALS and EXECU- 
TION of JOBBING and MEASURED WORKS required for the 
SEWERS and DRAINS within this Parish, for one, two, or three 
years, from Lady-day last. Printed forms of Tenders and schedules of 
prices upon which the Tenders must be based, and the conditions of 

tract, may be obtained of Mr. BURSTALL, Surveyor to the Vestry. 
at his Office, No. 15, Castle-street, Long-acre, between the fhours of 
TEN and FOUR, on payment of 5s. to be returned to parties tender- 
and no other form of Tender will be accepted. Tenders must be 
addressed to the Vestry, and delivered, sealed up, at No. 44, Castle- 
street, Leicester-square, endorsed **Tender for Sewers Work,” before 
FQUE o'clock on the day of ting. The contractor will be required 
to enter into a contract and bond with two responsible sureties, to be 
prepared by the Solicitor of the Vestry at the expense of the con- 
tractor, for due performance of the contract. The Vestry do not bind 
themselves to acccpt the lowest or any other Tender, 
J. DANGERFIELD, Vestry Clerk. 
Vestry-house, St. Martin-in-the-fields, April, 1860. 


ITCHFIELD BURIAL BOARD.—To 


TRONMONGERS and OTHERS.—The above Board are desirous 
to receive TENDERS per running yard for the ERECTION and 
FIXING of 600 yards, or thereabouts, of IRON RAILING and STONE 
COPING. The Tendcrs to be for both cast and wrought iron rails, 
and for Portland and Purbeck stone.” All particulars and specifications 
to ed had of the Clerk to py Board, at his Otfice, Titchfield, 
Hants. INRY COLLINS, Clerk to 

‘April 12th, 1860. , ee 


O SEWERAGE CONTRACTORS.— 


TENDERS are wanted by the Commissioners of Police for 
CONSTRUCTING certain SEWERS, within the Burgh of Dundee ; 
plans, &c. of which may be seen at the Office of the Town Surveyor, 
Police-buildings.—All Tenders must be made on printed forms, which 
will be supplied to contractors, They are to be addressed to the Com- 
missioners of Police, Surveyor’s Office, Police-buildings, Dundee, 
marked ‘‘ Tender for Sewers,” and must be delivered there not later 
than MONDAY, the 7th MAY next, Parties tendering must be pre- 
pared to find sufficient security for the due fulfilment of their con- 
tract. The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, The cost of the above work, when completed, 
is estimated at 4,0007, JOHN FULTON, Town Surveyor, 

Dundee, April 7, 1860, 


OTICE to BUILDERS, IRON- 


FOUNDERS, and OTHERS.— The Council of the Borough of 
Stockport purpose covering over their present open MARKET PLACE 
in the said Borough. Particulars as to extent of site, &c. may be 
obtained from Mr. SAMUEL HUNT, Surveyor, Heaton-lane, Stock- 
port, Persons desirous of CONTRACTING for the WORK are 
requested to-forward plans, specification, and estimate, on or before 
the Ist day of MAY next, addressed to “The Chairman of the 
Manorial Tolls Committee, Court House, Stockport.” 

Court House, Stockport, 9th April, 1800, 





























O BUILDERS and OTHERS.—Eligible 


_ opportunity for investment of capital—TO BE SOLD or LET, 
a piece of BUILDING GROUND, forming the continuation and com- 
pletion of Delamere-terrace, Upper Westbourne-terrace, Paddington, 
and consisting of plots for eight first-rate private houses. The 
Terrace is occupied by highly respectable tenants, the situation 
being unexceptionable, The houses when covered in may be taken 
up in one lease, direct from the Grand Junction Canal Company, at a 
ground-rent of 40s. thus affording an opportunity for the creation of 
improved ground-rents of from 127. to 15/. a house ; or separate plots 
would be let to responsible persons at ground-rents of 107. per house. 
The road, sewers, terrace-wall, and vaults are formed.—For further 
particulars apply to Mr. H. M. RAMSAY, Surveyor, 15, Delamere- 
crescent, Paddington, W. 


O BUILDERS.—The Commissioner of 


Woods and Forests in charge of her Majesty’s Land Revenues 
in England, hereby gives Notice, that TENDERS will be received for 
ALTERATIONS and ADDITIONS to the “SLADE” FARM PRE- 
MISES, at Burwell, in the county of Cambridge and in the occupa- 
tion of Mr. Henry Debenham. The drawings and specifications may 
be inspected on and after MONDAY next, the 16th instant, on appli- 
cation to Mr. DEBENHAM, at Burwell, Tenders to be sent in, ad- 
dressed to the Hon. CHARLES GORE, Office of Woods, 1, Whitehall- 
place, 8.W. and %o be endorsed “ Tenders for Buildings,” on or before 
the Ist of MAY next.—Further particulars may be obtained on appli- 
cation to Mr. JOHN CLUTTON, 9, Whitehall-place,8.W. The Com- 
missioner does not bind himself to accept the lowest or any Tender, 





UILDERS desirous of TENDERING 


4 forthe BRECTION of a PAIR of semi-detached VILLAS, at 

Re@hill, Meumiles from the Railway Station, may see the plans and 

specification at:the Office of THOMAS SMITH & SON, 36, Hart-street, 

ee ‘London, on and after the 17th instant; Tenders to 
je 21st. 


BUILDERS and OTHERS. — The 


Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London hereby give 
Notice that they will meet in the GUILDHALL of the said City on 
TUESDAY, the 17th of APRIL next, at ONE o’clock p.m. precisely, to 
receive TENDERS for the CONSTRUCTION of NEW SEWERS in 
Devonshire-strect and Cavendish-court, and WORKS in eonnection 
therewith, agreeably to plans and specifications to be seen at this 

ffice. Security will be required from the Contractor for the due 
execution of his Contract. The Commissioners do not pledge them- 
selves to accept the lowest Tender, or any, unless deemed advanta- 
geous ; and no Tender will be received after ONE o’clock on the day of 
treaty. JOSEPH DAW, Principal Clerk, 
Sewers Office, Guildhall, 29th March, 1860. 


EW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


and SCHOOLS, Chorlton-road, Manchester.—Builders willing 
to CONTRACT for the above BUILDINGS, may see the conditions, 
plans, and specifications, by application at the Vestry, Iron Church, 
Sloane-street, near Brook’s-bar, Manchester, on and after TUESDAY, 
the 17th day of APRIL next, between the hours of TEN a.m. and 
FOUR p.m. Tenders (sealed and addressed to the Building Committee) 
to be delivered to the Honorary Secretary, HENRY DUNNILL, Esq 
5, Bond-street, Manchester, not later than THURSDAY, the 26th day 
of APRIL next, at TWO o’clock, p.m. The lowest or any of the 
Tenders will not necessarily be accepted. Information can also be 
obtained by application to the Architects, who have prepared bills of 
quantities. POULTON & WOUDMAN, Architects, Reading, 

March 24th, 1860. 


ORSET COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


To BUILDERS.—Persons willing to CONTRACT for sundry 
WORKS proposed to be done in ERECTING a PAUPER LUNATIC 
ASYLUM for the County of Dorset, on a plot of ground selected for 
the purpose, and situate about a mile on the Dorchester side of the 
present Asylum at Forston, and about three miles from Dorchester, 
on the line of road from Dorchester to Cerne or Sherborne, are re- 
quired to send in TENDERS, sealed up and endorsed “ Tender for 
County Lunatic Asylum,” to the Chairman ef the Visitors, under 
cover to the Clerk, Mr. JOHN BROWN, Dorchester, on or before 
WEDNESDAY, the 9th day of MAY next, after which time no Tender 
will be received. The works to be done under the direction of the 
Committee of Visitors and their architect, agreeably to plans, rpeci- 
fications, and conditions, which may be inspected at the Office of the 
Architect, Mr. H. E. KENDALL, jun. 33, Brunswick square, London, 
and also at Forston House, near Dorchester, on any day after the 18th 
day of APRIL instant, between the hours of TEN, am. and SIX, p.m, 
The Committee will not be pledged to accept the lowest or any 
Tender, and the Contractor will be required to enter into a contract, 
and to give a bond, with sufficient security, to be approved by the 
Committee, in the sum of 4,0007, for the due performance of the con- 
tract. The quantities can be obtained from Mr. THOMAS PERCY, of 
No. 1, Alfred-place, Bedford-square, London, Surveyor, and the 
usual charges of such Surveyor are to be paid by the Contractor whose 
Tender may be accepted.— By order of the Committee of Visitors, 
(Signed) JOHN BROWN, Clerk, 
Dorchester, 3rd April, 1860. 


LD LEAD.—BARNSTAPLE WATER 


COMPANY.—The Directors of this Company offer for SALE, 
by TENDER, in lots, about FORTY-FIVE TONS of LEAD PIPES, 
and TWELVE BRASS COCKS, of 4 inches and 3 inches diameter. 
Tenders to be received on the 17th APRIL next.—Particulars and 
forms of Tender may be had; on applying to R. HEARD, Secretary, 
Quay, Barnstaple.— March 14, 1860. 


ANCHESTER ASSIZE COURTS. 


Persons desirous of TENDERING for the ERECTION of the 
whole of the above BUILDINGS (with the exceptions of the founda- 
tions already executed) can inspect the plans and specifications, and 
obtain printed bills of quantities, at the Office of Mr. THUMAS 
TAYLOR, Surveyor, No. 102, Cross-street, Manchester, on and after 
the lst of MAY next. Tenders, under seal, to be sent to Mr. F.C. 
HUTTON, Clerk to the Manchester Assize Courts Committee, 37, 
New Bailey-street, Salford, on or before the 14th of MAY next. The 
Magistrates reserve to themselves the right of rejecting the whole or 
any of the Tenders, and do not pledge themselves to accept the lowest. 

ALFRED WATERHOUSE, Architect. 
Cross-street-chamb Manchester, April 3, 1860. 


TANTED, TENDERS for about 50 tons 

of best 5-inch ABERDEEN or GUERNSEY PAVING ; also 

1,000 feet run of 8 by 12-inch CORNISH GRANITE CURB, of sound 

quality and good workmanship ; rejecting all that does not hold the 

full size, or is less than 40 inches in length. Also sound coping 2 feet 

deep and 2 feet 3 inches wide, scabbled to shape with true beds and 

ends, and rounded edges. Prices to be F. 0. B. the Trustees’ Barge in 

the Thames.—Address offers before the 18th instant, to Mr. BEARD- 
MORE, 30, Great George-street, Westminster, 


OW OPEN, YOUNG’S IRONMON- 
GERY WAREHOUSE, 
No. 23, Davies-street, Three Doors from Oxford-street, 
For the supply of Builders, Carpenters, Upholsterers, Smiths, Bell- 
h t 





























OROUGH of TENBY GAS WORKS.— 


The Council of the said Borough are prepared to receive 
TENDERS, from companies or private individuals, for RENTING 
their GAS WORKS for a term of seven, fourteen, or twenty-one 
years. All information can be obtained from the Town Clerk.— 
Tenders to be sent in not later than the 19th day of JUNE next. 

WILLIAM LOCK, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Tenby, March 20, 1860. 


ARISH of EALING, Middlesex.—The 


Burial Board of this Parish hereby invite TENDERS from com- 
petent persons to fill the joint offices of ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR 
to the Board. Candidates to submit plans for two chapels, entrance 
lodge, and gateway, to be erected upon the proposed burial-ground, at 
a cost not exceeding 1,4001.; and also to state the terms per day for 
the necessary duties as surveyor.—Such Tenders and plans to be for- 
warded to Mr. W. H. SANDERS, Old Brentford, Middlesex, W. on or 
before the Ist of MAY next, where a plan of the ground may be seen, 
and any further information obtained.—By order, 

Old Brentford, W. April 4, 1860. W. H. SANDERS, Clerk. 


ONTRACT for PAVING STONE. —The 


J) Salisbury Locai Board of Health are desirous of receiving 
TENDERS for the supplv of about 8,000 square yards of Purbeck, 
Pennant, and York PAVING STONE, and about 4,500 yards run of 
Purbeck and Pennant CURB STONE; and also TENDERS for 
LAYING the same.—Forms of Tender and particulars relating to the 
supply of the Stone may be obtained on application to Mr. J. C. 
BOTHAMS, Surveyor, at the Offices of the Board, Salisbury. Tenders 
to be addressed to the “General Purposes Committee,” and sent under 
cover to me on or before the 30th instant. 

April 12th, 1860, CHARLES MARSH LEE, Clerk. 


Al 

| OMFORD DRAINAGE.—To CON- 

TRACTORS.—The Local Board of Health for the District of 
Romford, in the County of Essex, hereby give notice that they are 
prepared to receive)TEN DERS by parties willing to CONTRACT for the 
DRAINAGE of the Town of Romford, the CONSTRUCTION of SEW- 
AGE TANKS, the Improvement of the River Rom, and other works 
connected therewith. The drawings and specifications may be exa- 
mined and forms of Tender and schedules of quantities may be 
obtained, on payment of one guinea, on application at 35a, Great 
George-street, Westminster, the Offices of Mr. EDWARD GOTTO, 
Engineer to the said Local Board,on and after TUESDAY, the 3rd 
of APRIL next, between the hours of TEN and THREE. Sealed 
Tenders to be delivered to me before FOUR o’clock on THURSDAY, 
the 19th day of APRIL next. The Board do n@ bind themselves to 
accept the lowest or any Tender, and the party whose Tender shall be 
accepted will be required to enter into a bond, with two approved 
sureties, for the due ee of the contract. 











g and the Trade in general, at wholesale prices. In connection 
with his Old Establishment, No. 18, Blandford-street, Manchester- 
square, running out.of Baker-street, Portman-square, London, W. 


OSH, WILSON, & BELL, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, : 
Manufacturers of Bar Iron, Railway Bars, Forge. and Engine Work, 


Cast-iron Goods, an 
STEWART’S PATENT CAST-IRON GAS and WATER PIPES. 
Office, No. 7, Size-lane, London. 


AILINGS, PATENT WROUGHT-IRON 
TUBULAR, CHEAPER than CAST. 
Wrought-Iron Girders, and every kind of Ornamental or Con- 
structive Iron-Work, Designed, Estimated, and Executed. 














H. G. COOMBS, 


IRONFOUNDER, &c. 17, UNION-STREET, BOROUGH, LONDON. 
Eight doors from Borough. 


OHN PARKIN (lite 


Blake & Parkin), 
STEEL WORKS, HARVEST LANE, 
SHEFFIELD, a 
Manufacturer of Circular Saws machine 
turned, Mill-Saws, Endless Band, bd 
Ribbon Saws, of tough temper, — 
joints. Machine Plane, Grooving, Mot ‘ 
ing, and Mortising Irons ; Saw Files ; 
way and Common Road Springs, &e 
Agent for London ; Mr. CHAS. BADGER, 
1 Stangate, Westminster-road. 


O BUILDERS, SAW-MILL PROPRIE- 
TORS, ENGINEERS, and OTHERS. — TO BE BOLD, 7. 
PRIVATE CONTRACT, the whole of the MACHINERY of © Nani 
MILL, together or separate : comprising an excellent 10-horse art 
engine, vertical saw frame and saws, and an excellent i seein Hent 
chine, by a first-rate maker. Also, several strong vices, oF orkshoP, 
crab and block, and sundry braces.—To view, apply at the Wor '» 
36, Dorset-street, Balls-pond, near the Church 




















AS BOURNE, Clerk of the Board. 
Romford, 28th March, 1860, 
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(4) Metropolitan Com- 
munications, and 
Street Railways. 


2. HE Metropolitan 
(fe Board of Works 
uj being now, pending 
Z)) the experiment, re- 
lieved from some of 
the duties of that 
great undertaking 
which was most 
pressing, it may be 
well to draw atten- 
tion to certain ob- 
jects for which the 
Board was con- 
» stituted, that are 
% scarcely less im- 
, portant even than 
the sewerage, to the 
improvement, or, we 
might say, the pre- 
servation, of London. 
Facilities for inter- 
communication are 
more needed for this 
than for any other 
capital ; but they 
are here probably, 
the most out of pro- 
portion with local 
requirements and 
those of business ; whilst the disposition of 
the routes and streets of London generally, is 
as unfavourable to effect, and to the beneficial 
results on health and mind which come from 
external impressions, as to the first-named ob- 
jects of the planning of any accumulation of 
buildings. We are, of course, aware that the 
efforts to secure timely attention to the subject 
are not only those which we ourselves have 
made, and that the Metropolitan Board have 
under consideration a considerable number of 
new lines, such as had been proposed at 
various times ; as well as that they have now 
commenced works like the new line of street 
on the Southwark side, and completed others, 
as the short street from King-street, Covent- 
garden, which may prove of great value in re- 
lieving the present crowded thoroughfares. 
That they are not actively doing what is suffi- 
cient to stop the pressure of difficulties and 
increasing evils, however, we conceive is ad- 
mitted by themselves ; and they have achieved 
in preliminary arrangements, comparatively 
speaking little beyond printing a schedule of 
requirements, and items of estimate for streets, 
and expressing regret at their want of funds. 
That the whole work of improved metropolitan 
communications is multiplied in costliness at 
every year’s delay, and that it must be done, 
or the effects become at last very serious, or in 
a national point of view, has been said again 
and again. It is fully perceived by those who 
have thought on the subject. The efforts of 
the Board, however, appear in print,—or, may 
we say, are as plans,—whilst companies are 
able to proceed towards the formation of rail- 
way stations, in the centres of London, which 
may be useful as represented, in diverting 
traffic from particular lines, but which have 
hever been considered in relation to the plans 
ag of, nor the latter with the stations, and 
pen oe the least, will introduce in 
rs Tal localities a condition of things bene- 
i hg Rag. egu but that may not be 
whethe, 7 y the public,—that is to say 
jane. i ala advantageous, or unfor- 
sles pt ae reverse. It would require con- 
lic ane one at committees to know what 
sheorhas : state of the several schemes for 
and stare 1° areas in London, as these lines 

_ Stations : we know only that the Metro- 
Politan Railway. chi Se valence go sia 
Diieaeun y, chiefly an underground line, 
Progress, that the Charing-cross Railway 





is a substantive undertaking, and what else of 
the same character may have been to be 
learned from the ordinary channels ; and that 
on the other hand, the appropriation of about 
fifty-three acres of land, and the stopping up 
or absorption of about forty-two public ways, 
besides the spanning of about seventy such 
ways with arches, offer themselves to the Sur- 
veyor to the City Commission of Sewers as 
reasons for a report which he presented at the 
beginning of the year, recommending the com- 
missioners to dissent from the whole of the 
projects causing these changes ; and that similar 
objections to two of the schemes, one of which 
proposed a terminus near the Bank, and the 
other a viaduct across Ludgate-hill, obstructing 
the view of St. Paul’s, have procured an ad- 
verse report from the Improvement Committee, 
to the Court of Common Council. As to the 
Charing-cross Railway, we know that the line 
is to cross the river by a bridge,—which, if 
the view in the Illustrated London News be 
correct (though, as to the number of openings, 
we believe it is not so), will be a tasteless 
structure,— whilst we do not know how 
adequate approaches can be obtained (and 
having regard to the slight ascent at the 
western extremity of the Strand), without 
the removal of Northumberland House, much 
less without there be more than a widen- 
ing, by removal of the houses on each side, of 
Hungerford-street. The “limits of deviation” 
would allow the removal of the whole of the 
houses in the Strand from Villiers-street up to 
and inclusive of those on the west side of Craven- 
street, and, therefore, inclusive of buildings 
which are now being erected. Let us however, 
assume this railway to extend, for the Kent 
lines, to the station at London-bridge, or 
generally to lines southward of London, and 
include the line for which a station is being 
formed at Pimlico, as serving the object de- 
sired,—which is that of dividing the traffic of 
each line over several metropolitan stations, 
rather than the opposite principle—the junction 
of the traffic of several lines at one station, 
which seems to be that of the Metropolitan 
Railway. Even in this view of those which 
will remain probably for some time chief lines 
for suburban and pleasure traffic, the lines 
southward of the Thames, there is much reason 
to apprehend that the station at Charing-cross 
will cause inconvenient crowding in the streets 
at that point, and to believe that generally a 
system of large central stations in towns, in lieu 
of feeding lines converging from many quarters 
to the main depdét of each line beyond the town, 
would not be the best for the street communica- 
tions, or the cheapest and best, having regard 
to the interests of shareholders. The only 
difficulty in the way of extension of the prin- 
ciple shadowed forth in the two stations of the 
Brighton company, is one, whatever it might 
be, affecting passengers in a change of car- 
riages ; but this, added to the first conveyance 
to the district station, would probably be pre- 
ferred to a long drive to a central station, with 
the intolerable inconvenience and delay of 
existing streets. We believe that, whilst it is 
perfectly correct to view the system defective, 
which makes the getting from some parts of 
London to the London-bridge or the Eastern 
Counties station as long a business as getting to 
Brighton itself or Cambridge, the object desired 
would be best served by confluent or feeding 
and by girdle lines ; and that the original plan 
of having great stations, with the depdts and 
workshops, beyond the limits of towns, was in 
the main correct. Would it not be possible to 
remove now much of the business carried on 
at such stations as those at Euston-square and 
Camden-town, or eventhat which has been often 
thought too distant at Paddington, to localities 
where ground is less in demand for houses, un- 
less those of the workmen, as in the case of Wol- 
verton and Crewe, and so to benefit both the 
town and the company? Even at New-cross 
the ground occupied has become valuable. 
But the confluent and girdle lines both would 
require to be designed with special reference to 
localities of the town ; and thus far, the wants 
of London by any confluent lines southward, 
and by the North London railway in the oppo- 
site direction, are insufficiently served. In 


number of termini of lines confluent to the one 
to the place of destination would be needed, 
whether lines for locomotives or of a different 
character. Whatever conclusion may be made 
as to the obligations and interest of the com- 
panies, the reader will agree with us that a 
system which leaves the positions of railway 
stations to be fixed on without reference to the 
ordinary streets, or leaves the streets as they 
were before they became the feeders to the 
trunk line, must be wrong. 

There ought to be, therefore, on paper, a 
comprehensive plan of London and its suburbs, 
with the sites marked of all such stations of 
railways to the country, as are likely to be 
needed for some time to come, and with ‘re- 
quired street improvements suited to these 
centres, and to those of the markets, theatres, 
and other resorts of the ordinary carriage 
traffic. If such a plan exist, it is much to be 
regretted that the means have not been found 
for one of the improvements that must surely 
be indicated on it—the street so often proposed 
to connect Old-street and the Bethnal-green- 
road ; and which would be so nearly the same 
as the chosen line of the Middle-level sewer. 
Other most important improvements, long sug- 
gested, however, remain in abeyance whilst 
opportunities go by; we may name the im- 
provement of Chancery-lane, the removal of 
Middle-row, Holborn, and the formation of the 
street from the west end of Cheapside, starting 
from a spot where new buildings have been 
allowed to be raised. We speak not of the 
obstruction, moderated though it be, which 
has, after all exertions, been allowed to the 
view from the south-east, of St. Paul’s, except 
that it is one for which somebody assuredly 
should “ hang.” 

It is clear that however we divert a portion 
of the traffic from one station to another,—by a 
new line and terminus partly, and partly by a 
new street,—there are wants of intercommunica- 
tion daily growing in London, which require to 
be grappled with in a different manner. The 
existing routes east and west are all too narrow, 
and others north and south are wanting; and 
the tendency that there is to convergence and a 
crash of traffic as in Cheapside, should be 
moderated by well-devised plans to secure the 
objects meant to be obtained by Cannon-street 
and Gresham-street, but not served by the 
tortuous course and narrowness of, and the turns 
from Holborn and Newgate-street to the one, 
and the want of regulations for the course of 
the London-bridge Station omnibuses in the 
case of the other. Be it assumed, however, 
that these latter points are settled, the conflu- 
ence of much of the traffic over London-bridge, 
and the crowded state of that thoroughfare, 
must continue until plans are matured, and 
all the works completed, having for object the 
provision of streets and railways directly from 
western London to the Kent and Surrey lines. 
It was this view which led us to see the neces- 
sity for preservation of the route of West- 
minster-bridge, and for a still further provision 
of crossings of the river. Any plan would be 
defective which did not go to equalize and 
connect the opposite shores of the river, South- 
wark with Belgravia and the most distant 
localities, or others where obstacles intervene ; 
and this we have shown is needed, as well on 
grounds which are those of social equalization 
and pertain to morals and police, as on those 
which are most considered by men of business. 
A radical change is required in the plan of 
London, both as regards the lines of route, and 
the width of those which are principal. New 
bridges and railway branches, and the lines by 
the side of the river when the embankment is 
completed, will effect much ; but many alter- 
ations are wanted at the areas of the great 
centres ; and we mention those of the theatres 
amongst the number. No building like any of 
the theatres or Exeter Hall should be allowed 
in future unless completely isolated, not only 
in order that there may be the proper number 
of doorways to it, but that the inconvenience 
which there is for carriage traffic may be 
avoided. Fortunately, Covent-garden and 
Drury-lane theatres are placed in a quarter 
where there is not much traffic except in con- 
nection with them, at night time ; otherwise the 








principle, then we may say, a much greater 
t 5 b>] 


inconvenience would be intolerable with what- 
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ever efficient control of the police-force. As 
it is, it is to be regretted that Mr. Sydney 
Smirke’s plans,* followed elsewhere in many 
particulars, have not also been followed by the 
removal of buildings lying between Bow-street 
and Little Russell-street, where Mr. Smirke 
proposed a quadrant space and piazza—the 
theatres then to be in sight of one another. The 
general plan only falls short of the present 
requirements, and inasmuch as it does not 
meet our principle of dealing with the whole 
area of London. The same short-coming was 
characteristic of the application to architects 
for the street plan to accompany the designs 
for the Government Offices. In all the designs 
in the several cases, including those of Gwynn 
and of Sir Christopher Wren, as also those of 
Mr. Pennethorne, we perceive, leaving out of 
consideration the new element of the railway 
stations, that there were the same objects 
thought of ; some of which, like the opening of 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields, remain to be made ; and 
others, like the prolongation of Bow-street, and 
the line of Gresham-street, in intention the 
same as one of the lines of Wren’s plan, have 
been completed in a bungling manner. What 
is wanted to prevent the perpetuance of the 
same fatality, or dominance of private interests 
to obstruction of improvements, is the accept- 





| 
| 
| 


ance of their obligations by the Metropolitan | 


Board. Let this be followed by the publication 
of plans to which general assent could be 
looked for, as desirable improvements ; and we 
think with this condition, and some slight 
assistance from the national exchequer, which 
perhaps is due to a metropolis, as for the 
general advantage, Londoners would bear the 
infliction of a rate meant to remove the serious 
inconveniences which they are under, and to 
prevent those looming in the distance. Let 
the Board then, having the mens conscia rectt, 
or that their plans are well devised, and will 
attain the end, proceed not on their present 
principle, which, for example, would involve 
a certain cost in maintaining houses in a 
case like that of the course of the Piccadilly 
branch of the Middle-level Sewer through 
Great Turnstile, whilst a street for carriages 
there has been constantly asked for, but with 
spirit and determination such as that of a rail- 
way company. It is due, however, to the 
Metropolitan Board to ask for them both the 
favour of Parliament which is shown to a com- 
pany, and the active support, scarcely yet 
manifested in many cases, of the Government. 
Whether the best system will be one contem- 
plating to treat for premises that are in some 
cases of enormous value, or to form new lines 
and gain some return, may be left to the judg- 
ment of surveyors. The direct lines required 
most would probably be found to run through 
property of inferior value, and with judgment 
might repay the bulk of the expenditure. In 
the case of New Oxford-street, the comfort of 
the previous inhabitants was not cared for ; 
and, therefore, as we know, evils have been 
retained in the neighbourhood of the new 
buildings, which have been since unfavourable 
to the rents and property: moreover, in our 
opinion, the external character of buildings 
could now be made, whilst productive of effect, 
conducive to the importance of the street in 
financial returns. The mistake of Endell- 
street, both as to the line and the retention for 
many years of one side with low-class houses, 
would hardly be repeated. Supposing the em- 
bankment lines be viewed as those of new 
communications, east and west, has it ever 
been considered how much property might be 
improved in the streets which would lead out 
of these lines? It may be too much to expect 
that the waterside property would be im- 
proved ; though we think it has been clearly 
shown that goods could be craned into the 
warehouses, or wheeled across the carriage- 
ways, without interruption to traffic, and that 
therefore the property would not be deterio- 
rated. We have little more to add respecting 
the portion of the plan wherein would be made 
provision for railways such as are worked by 
locomotives. Girdle lines at a sufficient dis- 
tance from London,—say the Croydon and 


Epsom line might form part of one, or that 
through Reigate and Dorking, should such be 
the distance,—would be very important in the 
defence of London, as would be a general coast 
line, natural obstacles not intervening, in the 
defence of the country. 

But it is beginning to be understood that 
great as is the development of the system, 
there is still much to be done to extend the 
uses of the railway mode of communication in 
districts which lie out of the main routes, as 
well as in the streets of towns themselves : and 
into this part of the question we shall enter in 
a subsequent article. 








ON ARCHITECTURE AS DEVELOPED BY 
THE VARIOUS RACES OF MAN.* 


THE subject to which, on the invitation of the 
committee of the Architectural Museum, I pro- 
pose to invite your attention, is “The Ethnology 
of Architecture,” that is, architecture considered 
according to its development among the charac- 
teristic varieties of the human race; in other 
words, the modes in which some of the various 
races of man have expressed themselves in archi- 
tecture. 

You have had many proofs, in the discourses 
delivered here, that this art of architecture has 
been studied chronologically, historically, geo- 
graphically, nationally, but scarcely yet by the 
aid of ethnology. On the other hand, ethnology, 
the study of the varieties of the human race, has 
been viewed by the light of physiology—the 
science of the structure of man; by the light of 
philology—the science of language : it has yet to 
be studied by the light of art. 

After a few prefatory observations on the scope 
and complexity of the subject, the lecturer pro- 
ceeded:— 

In the first place, then, I propose to notice how 
art is calculated to aid ethnology, and what art 
is best able to render such aid. 

Next, to bring forward a few facts respecting 
the distinction of the types of mankind, and to 
show the permanency of some of these types. 

And next to group the varieties of man in such 
a manner as to exemplify what I have called the 
ethnology of architecture. 

The science that, under the modern name of 
ethnology, investigates the varieties of the human 
race, that marks their permanency and their in- 
fluence on human destiny, and seeks to explore 
their origin ;—this science has, as I have re- 
marked, summoned, first, physiology to its aid, 
and scrutinized, with laborious care, the peculi- 
arities of the structure and of the external ana- 
tomy of man. It has next appealed to philology ; 
and, as speech is the primary and characteristic 
product of the human intellect, it has sought 
alike, in the delicate refinement of civilized ex- 
pression—the magnificent instrument of social 
intercourse employed by AXschylus or Demos- 
thenes,—and in the uncouth tones of the naked 


savage, to gather materials for generalization, and | 


for the establishing of great and interesting 
truths. 

It appears to me that there is yet another path 
by which to explore the domains of ethnology, and 
that a path peculiarly interesting to us—it is the 
path of art. Here truly there is much, almost 
everything, yet to be done, and doubtless much 
that will repay our labour. 

Many considerations unite in making art a 
most efficient guide in ethnological investigations. 
I believe that in art man strives to express his 
relations to external nature, to his fellow-men, 
and to his creator. 

Art is also, let it be noted, especially human. 
In instinct man is excelled by the lower animals, 
in intellect by higher orders of created beings, but 
in art he is alone. If, then, it be acknowledged 
as a vehicle of human thought, it must also be an 
index to the peculiarities of the mind that shapes 
the thought. 

Now, these mental peculiarities are marks of 
distinction of race: by the records of art, then, we 
may justly reason in ethnological inquiries. 

I have purposely used the term art in the 
general sense, meaning all, not merely mechanical, 
that we ordinarily include in that expression ; but 
it must be obvious to slight reflection that the 
more directly art emanates from human thought, 
the better will it be fitted for my present argu- 
ment. Now, of the three commonly known as 
the fine arts, viz., painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture; painting finds its materials in the de- 





* “Suggestions for the Architectural Improvement of 
the Western Part of London.” 1834. 





* Read by Mr. R. H. Smith, B.A., at the Architectural 
Museum, Wednesday, April 4th. 


lineation of form, of action, and passion, that 
actually exists, or in the conception of such as 
might exist in life, in the exhibiting the harmonies 
of colour, or in the interpretation of the aspects of 
external nature ; sculpture, though more abstract, 
yet deals with forms that are conceivable in life; 
not so architecture,—it alone has no archetype in 
external nature—it is therefore more directly the 
emanation of man’s own individuality, either the 
product of his necessity—even of his fears,—or of 
his luxury, or of his religion. Architecture, then, 
among the fine arts, is that best fitted to tell us 
somewhat of the peculiarities of the races of man. 
In the ordinary or popular sense it is not then an 
imitative art, but in the higher and truer sense, 
in which the greatest authority, Aristotle, uses 
Hipnotc, embracing poetry and music, it is also 
contained, as being the embodiment of a mental 
conception, the changing a brain-image to a tan- 
gible reality. 

It would be beside my present purpose, even did 
time permit, to enter on any detail of the pecu- 
liarities and distribution of the varieties of the 
human race; but I must bring forward briefly a 
few facts respecting their present occupation of 
the face of the globe. 

If you will turn with me to the map of the 
world I can more readily indicate the prevalence 
of the characteristic types of man. 

[The lecturer showed the distribution of the 
chief varieties of man, and by means of diagrams 
and casts pointed out their distinguishing pecu- 
liarities, mentioning the classifications of Blumen- 
bach, Cuvier, Pritchard, Zeune, &c. He then 
noticed the permanency of some of these types, 
and traced them to very remote epochs, from the 
evidence of ancient authors and monumental 
records. He then continued : ] 

It thus appears that the lapse of 4,000 years 
has not produced variation in those types which, 
happening to be the subject of art record, are still 
recognizable by us. We might justly infer that 
many other of the types now existing could then 
and previous to that remote period have been 
found, but in default of artistic record, of which 
you will perceive the paramount value for this 
purpose, we cannot make the assertion positively. 

I do not mean to enter on the question of how 
or when these great distinctions of race which we 
have seen to be durable originated. I am not 
yet prepared to state it as my belief that the 
primeval races of men were placed on the earth at 
various epochs and under various conditions of 
existence. Our present knowledge, although 
pointing to some such conclusion, is perhaps not 
quite sufficient to establish it, but I may in passing 
remark that such a conclusion, should it be estab- 
lished on scientific evidence, would no more mili- 
tate against the truths contained in Scriptural 
revelation than do the acknowledged facts of 





astronomy or geology against Biblical statements 
with which at first view they may not appear to 
| coincide. 

| Were it requisite for my present purpose, I 
should not hesitate to beg some attention to this 
weighty question respecting the primeval inhabi- 
tants of the earth, though it be vexed by infidel 
sarcasm on the one hand and well-intentioned 
theological opposition on the other, for I feel that 
we have a right to claim for science a public and 
patient hearing if her assertions while opposing 
commonly received impressions are made for the 
sake of truth. 

But it is for the present sufficient that I have ex- 
hibited a brief sketch of the argument which ap- 
pears to me to establish the antiquity, and so far the 
permanency of the chief varieties of the human 
race, and having done so we may advance to our next 
point—the grouping these races in such a classifi- 
cation as may best aid our present inquiry respect- 
ing their artistic capacities, 

I propose to distinguish into three groups, 
marked by characteristics of mental organization, 
three principal developments of the human race. 

1st. Those races in whom the sensuous faculties 
prevail. 

2nd. Those of higher organization in whom the 
intellectual powers begin to exert a greater 1n- 
fluence. 

3rd. Those of the highest organization in whom 
the moral faculties have gained their full energy; 
and the balance of the three powers is just. 

The object of my classification is to inquire 
more conveniently whether these groups have 
severally recorded themselves in the art of archi- 
tecture, and if so, with what comparative success ; 
aud thence to draw some conclusions as to the 
nature of the faculties employed in the service of 
the higher arts. ” 

1st. The group I have named sensuous. This 





includes the whole of the Nigritian family, the 
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African, excepting Egyptians and Nubians in the| in Chinese hands they have been so far modified 


north, and Caffres in the south. 


as to depend for their effect mainly on that surface 


It includes also the Polynesian races, and, as a| decoration which, as I have observed, is an instinct 
distinction based on mental characteristics, it} among the less highly organized races of man. 
should, perhaps, truly, embrace all who have sunk | The great nine-storied Tee, called the Porcelain 


to the degradation of savage existence. 


The question before us is, what architectural | mean. : ; 
art has been developed by this vast and ancient | show that it was faced with a terra cotta coated with 
a stanniferous glaze; and, though more than 400 
years old, these fragments exhibited an uninjured 
As the building was upwards of 200 feet 
high, the effect of this brilliant glaze was, as I have 
This surface orna- 
ment is the cheval de bataille of Chinese builders. 
The museum here contains some extremely inter- 
esting illustrations of their use of these various 


up of the human race. 
ae of a certain character they have: an art of 
surface decoration—an art that works by a seem- 
ing instinct, and which I therefore propose to 
name sensuous or instinctive. It is well shown in 
these carved paddles from New Zealand: it per- 
vades the art of all nations whom we call savage: 
it has none of the hesitation incident to reflection : 
it seems to be guided by some such law as con- 
trols rather than guides the operations of the 
lower animals: yet it is absolutely true in prin- 
ciple, and can, as we shall see, unite with the 
highest effort of art, and contribute to the perfec- 
tion of the latter. But in architecture this group 
have effected nothing. 

The art which emanates from the nobler facul- 
ties is above their organization: they are incom- 
petent for it: they have existed without it; and, 
according to all evidence, no myriads of years 
would so alter their nature as to create in them 
the power to produce it. 

Let them blend with other races: let them 
come, as we shall presently observe, into associa- 
tion with a higher type; and they can learn some- 
what and imitate a little, and contribute another 
and distinct quality, which is capable in due 
subordination of enhancing the higher art; but of 
themselves and from themselves no work of the 
great art of architecture can arise. 

Pass, then, in the second place, to the group 
whom I have marked as exhibiting the power of 
the intellect to control the sensuous nature. In} 
some, the majority, the balance between the two 
powers seems ever to vibrate—the animal nature 
ever versus the intellectual. Yet, as a group, I 
mark in this division the chief section of the 
yellow races,—the Turanian, the Mongols, the 
mixed Turkish race; also the Arctic types, the 
Samoieds, the Esquimaux, the Tichuki, the Laps 
—not the Finns; also the American group and 
the Aztecs; also the Thibetans and the Chinese. 


Tower, was the most notable example of what I 
Pieces of its material which I have seen 


surface. 


been assured, very striking. 


coloured and effective glazes. 


It is needless for me to mention other sections 
of this the second great group of the human race: 
—their scale is descending, till they blend in com- 
mon inferiority of organization with the races 


that preceded them. 


The last group we have to consider is that in 
which the highest organization is exhibited by the 
just balance of the sensuous, the intellectual, and 


the moral or spiritual powers. 


We have noted that the types in whom the 
lower faculties exert a chief control are incapable 
of the art for which we seek: we have seen that 


even in a higher organization, when the intellec- 
tual nature begins to sway the instinctive, indi- 
genous architectural art is scarcely found: we 


must now look further, and discover a power that 


can command the intellectual nature to its ser- 


vice, and strengthen itself fur its efforts by the 
This power 


vigour of the sensuous instincts also. 
is alone found in the moral, the spiritual, the 
religious tendencies of man’s nature. 


I would guard myself from the appearance of 


asserting a dogma respecting what under the pre- 
sent conditions of human thought is scarcely con- 
ceivable,—a system of so-called natural religion : 
I merely desire to keep in view the distinction 
that is ever durable between the three powers of 
man’s nature ; and, as different degrees of relative 
prominence belong to each of these in different 
types of mankind, [ look for results in proportion. 

As we approach, then, the highest development 


of human faculties, it might become us to pass, as 


Widely indeed differing in intellectual vigour | it were, in review, the architectural expression 
and in progress towards civilization; some, per- which man’s nature has found for itself in all ages 


haps, more properly falling within my first group; 
but yet having certain characteristics in common. 
One of the most remarkable phases of civiliza- 


tion that the world has known—the Chincese— | tions, it is here also the less necessary while address- 


comes within this group: the Japanese, subject, 


perhaps, to some external stimulating influences, | teuding the course of lectures of which this paper 
I do not ignore the of mine is the conclusion. 


are also included within it. 
advance in certain kinds of art which these people 


have made,—their admirable skill in surface | the Iranian type, embracing, mainly, the Canca- 


decoration, their innate sense of colour, their 
appreciation of certain harmonies of design, whe- 
ther in form or in flat ornament; neither do I 
disregard their discoveries, long before any west- 
ern efforts, of much that we are apt to arrogate to 
ourselves as proofs of European invention,—their 
knowledge of the compass, of printing from wood 
blocks, of the use of gas for lighting, their manu- 
facture of gunpowder, of paper, &c. 

Yet what has this second vast group accom- 
plished in architectural art? The reply may 
seem almost paradoxical: their nature is be- 
neath the power needed for the invention and 
development of great art: they have done almost 
nothing. 

Yet I shall be reminded of the vast structures 
of the Chinese, their mighty towered wall, their 
forts, their bridges, &c. 

These erections I take to be proofs of my argu- 


ment; evidences of the inherent distinction of| in their architectural works an expression of their 


race and the incapacity of vast groups of mankind, 
despite great mechanical ingenuity and consider- 
able intellectual power, of attaining true archi- 

tectural art. is 
They are indeed builders, and in the working of 
stubborn material are altogether unsurpassed since 
= days of the Egyptians; but their building is 
ut ‘an evidence that the heart of the people is 
not in their work: their heads and their hands, 
their busy brains and dexterous workmanship 
rie be there ; but architecture, the living art that 
“ S of the sense of beauty and fitness, and the 
Mey of the conceptions that start from the 

indling imagination,—this is absent. 
ed have their pailoos, a sort of monumental 
he _— often elaborately decorated : they have 
ved €e or pagoda, at times a striking and most 
Picturesque structure : these are architecture, but 
bree: ny borrowed ; neither are indigenous—they 
* 0 Indo-Iranian origin, and therefore come 
m a higher type of the human race. Moreover, 





and countries where its powers have been ade- 
quate to the effort; but, besides that this would 
be manifestly beyond the limits of many disserta- 


ing an audience who have had the advantage of at- 


This last group of the varieties of men includes 


sian of Blumenbach. 

It comprehends the Arian races, Hindoos, Per- 
sians, Armenians; also the Semitic races, the 
Arabs, Jews, &c.; also the European races, ex- 
cepting the Laps. 

Thus the sources of the civilization of the world 
are now before us. From the Semitic race has 
come religious civilization: from the western 
branches of the Arian type has emanated material 
civilization. ‘The forms of physical structure that 
are deemed most perfect are among these races, 
The moral and mental energies that have left the 
deepest and most abiding tracks across the path 
of time have come out from them,—whether the 
Hebrew, the Greek, the Roman, or the sudden 
enthusiasm of the Mahommedan. 

We have now to consider whether these races, 
in whose original organization the higher facul- 
ties have been given the fullest sway, have sought 


nobler nature, and how far they have succeeded. 
We must in this inquiry be prepared to keep in 
mind that, if human nature be at ell truly, as I 
conceive it to be, reflected in art, we shall not 
discover any instance of its higher powers express- 
ing themselves without some alloy of the baser 
faculties ; but where the effort can be traced, and 
a tendency towards such expression is marked, 
there we are justified in an acknowledgment of 
the more noble motive. 

We shall also see that the dominant nature of 
those types possessing higher organization, having 
subdued to its will the other lower races, has yet 
almost unconsciously yielded somewhat to their 
instincts, and allowed a trace of their nature also 
to betray itself in art, the original conception of 
which would have been utterly beyond their powers. 
It will be, therefore, convenient to bear in mind the 
classification of all art-effort, no matter by what 
type of man developed,—under sensuous or instinc- 





markable witness to the prevalence of these 
motives, mingled even through and through this 
last group that I have proposed. 

The first witness we summon is the Egyptian. 

And it may well seem strange to us that the 
most ancient architecture on earth should be that 
which, among the Christian styles, bears the most 
remarkable witness to the prevailing sway of man’s 
spiritual nature. The characteristic which sepa- 
rates the Egyptian from all other ancient archi- 
tecture—a characteristic the grandest that archi- 
tectural art can possess—sublimity,—has never 
been surpassed, never perhaps been equalled else- 
where in any age or in any country. 

We have seen that this art of architecture, if it 
have any life in it, is the expression of the heart, 
the mind, even the instincts of the nation, at the 
period. What, then, in Egypt, led to this mar- 
vellous art of theirs? They were, beyond all 
other people of past ages, swayed by three 
motives, — the conviction of futurity, the cer- 
tainty of judgment, and the hope of immortality. 

Their religious system, their government, their 
social habits, their daily life and occupations, are 
more or less known to us chiefly by monumental 
records, and such evidence illustrates the testi- 
mony of their architecture. It is needless for me 
here to enter into detail respecting the extraor- 
dinary monuments that remain in Egypt, and 
upon which our reasonings are based. Diagrams, 
photographs, &c., have made you familiar with 
their general character ; but I am assured by those 
who know them well that no description, however 
vivid, and no illustration, however graphic, can 
realize the effect that these marvellous works are 
capable of producing. 

Their gigantic scale has doubtless much to do 
with this; also their material, most durable in its 

nature, and difficult of workmanship. <A sense of 
| stability and of repose, then, is among their cha- 
| racteristics,—“by their own weight made stead- 
| fast and immoveable, looking tranquillity.” 
This effect of repose is also partly produced by 





| the use of the massive lintel instead of the arch, 


by the sloping jambs, by the skill with which 


‘sculpture is employed without breaking up sur- 


| faces, by the large proportions of the columns, and 
| the general simplicity of the forms. 

| Beauty of design, as we commonly estimate it, 
| was not the object of these architects, though it 
| be often wonderfully secured by them; but they 
| built to appeal to deeper things than mere ex- 
ternal beauty—they seemed to defy time, and 
measure the strength of their structures against 
eternity,—and truly, when we reflect on their 
works, the revolution of centuries and the flight 
of ages seem to be put aside like a very little 
thing. 

Minds of a low type of organization could not 
have thought such thoughts of futurity and im- 
mortality. Had we, therefore, no evidence of 
what the race was, or any knowledge of its physical 
characteristics, we should be able, by a sort of 
comparative anatomy of architectural art, to 
form at least some conception of what it must 
have been: we should, at least, have known, 
without hesitation, where to class it as a type 
among the three groups I have proposed. The 
sensuous, deficient in intellectual and spiritual 
nature, could not embrace it: something beyond 
the coarseness of cense is wanted. The intel- 
lectual, still deficient in the moral and spiritual, 
could not reach it : something beyond the coldness 
of 2 mere intellect is needed. The third alone, 
where the balance of powers is finally adjusted, 
could be sufficient for such a race; and great, in- 
deed, might such a nation be, could the human 
heart be preserved incorrupt. 

But the majesty and sublimity of the forms of 
their architecture are not alone to be noted: the 
ornament with which it is enriched seems to me 
to convey another ethnological truth: this orna- 
ment is perhaps the truest in principle that ever 
adorned architecture. I allude not alone to the 
sculpture which Mr. Bell so skilfully explained in 
his lecture, but also to the system of coloured 
decoration and conventioral treatment of natural 
forms. 

To enter into detail would carry me too far, 
and would not be very requisite here, where mate- 
rials to justify my assertion, as far as books and 
illustrations can do so, are at hand. 

Now this completeness of surface decoration 
has been always found, as I have already observed, 
among that first division of the human race which 
I have designated as the sensuous gvoup: a sort 
of instinctive sense of colour and adaptation of 
form to flat treatment is their art-possession. 

Since, then, we find these qualities so remark- 
ably combined with the grand conceptions of 





tive, moral or spiritual,—as ethnology bears a re- 


Egyptian architecture, could it be that they were 
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the art-inheritance of another type, a lower 
organized race, who gave way before the greater 
vital energy of the superior, but who, with the 
true persistence of race distinctions, continued 
to exist as a substratum and have left, on the im- 
perishable records of their conquerors, a memorial 
of their nature also? I think this is so; and 
were there time now to extend the inquiry, I feel 
that curious illustrations at least, if not proofs, 
might be brought forward. 

Ethnology at least tells us this, that three dis- 
tinct types of race, two of them going to my third 
group and one of them to my first group, existed 
from remote antiquity in Egypt. 

We require, as I have endeavoured to show, 
representatives of the highest group to realize by 
any possibility Egyptian architectural art, but we 
have also seen that there is evidence of the work- 
ing of a lower type in the character of the surface 
decoration. This lower type the ethnology of the 
country also supplies us with: it is the Nigritian 
type,—capable of executing in great measure the 
coloured ornament for which their instinct, as it 
were, fitted them, but incapable, as we have seen, 
of rising higher. 

The nobler art was supplied by the two other 
types; the Semitic giving the religious aspira- 
tions, and the other, an Arian (?) form, giving the 
amazing mechanical and constructive skill. 

[After some further observations on Egyptian 
art, the lecturer regretted that his time would not 
permit him to enter on the curious questions that 
arise with regard to the ethnology of Greek archi- 
tecture, and also stated that it had been his inten- 
tion to have brought forward as an illustration of 
his views,—as a chief architectural witness,—that 
style, the greatest that had arisen since the 
Christian era, and, in truth, the greatest among 
all as an exponent of man’s higher nature,—the 
Gothic ;—and to have shown how deeply seated in 
the distinctions of race, and how profound are the 
springs from whence it has drawn its sublimity 
and glory:—he continued :—] 

To follow in detail the questions that arise from 
the various developments of architecture under 
this third and chief group of the human race 
would carry me beyond my prescribed limits. I 
may, however, be allowed, before I conclude, 
briefly to recapitulate my argument, by reminding 
you that, having first indicated this almost un-| 
trodden path of architectural ethnology, having | 
touched on the variety, number, and distribution | 
of the types of mankind, and having shown the | 
permanency of some at least among them from 
periods antecedent to history, we then classed | 
these types under three primary divisions, according 
to their mental organization, and showed that it 
was not until, in the combination of mental cha- 
racteristics, the moral or spiritual element began 
to exist as ‘a controlling power, that architecture 
properly so called was developed. 

If I have ventured to assert the supremacy of | 
art in the region of human thought more decidedly | 
than is wont to be done, I think an audience here | 
may well be disposed to receive such statement 
with indulgence ; and if any think that my view 
implies an undue exaltation of the art of architec- | 
ture as an expression of man’s mental being, I} 
can only say that had time permitted, I think I | 
could have shown further cause why this chief art, 
the parent of decoration and the nursing mother | 
of painting and sculpture, should be so regarded ; 
and Iam persuaded that any earnest consideration 
of this subject would lead to the conviction I have 
stated, that architecture cannot develope its 
highest efforts except among those races of man- 
kind in whom not alone the greater qualities of | 
the intellect are exerted, for this is obvious, but | 
among whom also there is an effort to give ex. | 
pression to the aspirations of man’s moral and 
spiritual nature. 

Thus it is, as has been often noted, that archi- 
tecture’s greatest efforts have been in the service of, 
or associated with, religious belief ; and, where the 
characteristic of a nation is the absence or the 
feebleness of such conviction, there, as in the vast 
Chinese empire, architecture is almost powerless. 

What are the aids at present offered to those 
who think and work towards the study of this 
art? It must be confessed that at present they 
are scanty: efforts, very earnest efforts, have 
been made with excellent result by the gentlemen 
by whom I am surrounded ; but something more 
than individual effort is needed. I am one of 
those who trust to see established a national 
institution,—a Museum of the Architectures of all 
Nations,—where this art, so long left to be compre- 
hended by accident or inspiration, may be worthily 
taught and nobly supported. 

True, a museum, however rich or comprehen- 
sive, cannot supply the majesty of the Egyptian 





the symmetry of the Grecian, the beauty of the 
Indian, the solemnity of the Gothic; but it can 
supply vast stores of knowledge respecting them. 
The reproducing of ancient works, the illustration 
of detail, and the example of ornament,—these 
can aid us to realize, cai make the dim shadows 
in our minds take substance, can make our images 
flit more palpably before us, can clothe the dry 
bones of our skeleton thoughts with flesh and 
blood, can breathe upon them the spirit of that 
intellectual and spiritual life of which I have 
spoken, and make them arise an exceedingly great 
army. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


THE conversazione of the Architectural Exhibi- 
tion was held on Tuesday last. The rooms were 
not so crowded as last year on the first opening of 
the galleries,—about 600 persons, including ladies, 
being present ; but the formal business being judi- 
ciously curtailed, the evening passed very agree- 
ably for those who were of the company, amongst 
whom, however, we did not see more than a small 
proportion of the heads of the profession. Pro- 
fessor Cockerell, in the chair, called the attention 
of the visitors to the works exhibited and to the 
contrariety of character as regarded style, and 
referred to the death of Earl de Grey, who had 
taken the chair in previous years. Mr. Edmeston, 
one of the secretaries, for the treasurer, reported 
a satisfactory state of the finances, insomuch as 
the expenses of last year had been in great part 
met by proceeds of the Exhibition itself; and the 
period was evidently approaching when the sub- 
scription fund might be dispensed with. He also 
referred to those advantages not of a financial 
character which are derived through the sale of 
season-tickets, in the interest taken by the public 
in the exhibition and lectures; and then men- 
tioned the intention of the Society for the En- 
couragement of the Fine Arts, toaward a premium 
for a work of architectural design in the present 
Exhibition or that of the Royal Academy. Mr. 
Lamb proposed a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
and the visitors proceeded to the refreshment- 
room, or to inspection of the drawings. 

The drawings exhibited this year are about 350 
in number, fewer than there have been in previous 
years; and in the number mentioned, there is 
searcely the amount of interest that might have 
been looked for. Not only are leading architects, 
as heretofore, barely represented, but the younger 
men do not appear in the usual quantity and 
importance of their contributions. It is true, now, 
as it has been previously, when we haveendeavoured 
to prevent misconception on the point, that the 
Architectural Exhibition cannot fairly represent 
the actual condition of architecture, much as it 
could be desired that it should do so. Those 
who are most engaged in making the condition, 
are those who are least able to give attention to 
the preparation of finished perspective views. 
Much more, however, might be done than we have 
evidence of, or have had; and this more must be 
done if the Exhibition is to be maintained and 
made to foster, as we have always urged it 
might, powerfully, the advancement of our art 
in public estimation. Towards that aim, the dis- 
play of showy, coloured, drawings is not essential ; 
we are not sure, indeed, that it may not operate 
in the reverse direction to that desired; and if 
architects could be induced to see the serviceable- 
ness to themselves, of a record of each of their ex- 
ecuted works, in the form of a sheet of small- 
scale plans, elevations, and sections, with sketch- 
view, as key to the whole, they would be able to 
contribute to the educational objects of the ex- 
hibition, with reverse of harm to themselves, 
and in the form from which the public may derive 
most of the particular information needed and 
chiefly desired to be conveyed. Whilst perspective 
representation of whole buildings, however, should 
never be deficient in the galleries, there should 
be not wanting drawings of details, as doorways 
and cornices. The exhibition has not advanced 
sufficiently of late in any of these directions 
towards its objects, though we are glad to find, 
as before, in many cases, means of gathering the 
information which can be conveyed by small plans. 

It is, perhaps, rather hard upon the committee, 
who have exerted themselves much hitherto, to 
ask them for further exertions; but there must 
have been something defective in the management 
this year, which there has not been before, and 
which must be corrected, if the Exhibition is to 
continue. The resident secretary has been, un- 
fortunately, taken ill. Erroneous impressions, as 
we have often said, are apt to reach the public 
through the notices in the newspapers, of architec- 
tural drawings. Few but those in the constant 








habit of examining such drawings,—few archi- 


tects,—we might even say few who are asked 
to adjudicate professionally in competitions,— 
know how great is the difference between 
gathering the impression from the representa- 
tion of an architectural design, and receiving 
one from an historical or landscape painting. One 
object, the painting, is before the eye,—albeit it 
may deserve dwelling upon long: the other, the 
design, may be truly considered as realizable 
only in the mind, after a laborious process of 
collecting and putting together. It is impos- 
sible, therefore, that a number of architectural 
designs can be done justice to critically, in the 
same time as would be given to the number of 
pictures, and we have therefore argued this with 
our contemporaries of the daily press, and have 
striven to give the attention ourselves. We do 
not, however, this year, find the committee work- 
ing with us thus for the advancement of the art, 
and public education, in the manner desired. Con- 
trary to the custom of former years, the repre- 
sentative of this journal has been refused admis- 
sion which he required previous to Tuesday last, 
for that deliberate examination that we say is 
needed for architectural drawings ; and the resuits 
of which in the case of the annual exhibition, are 
meant by us to be such as form part of the ad- 
vancement of our profession and art. Though 
every year, with the approval of the committee, 
as we have understood, and to the advantage of 
the undertaking as we know, we have given a 
short preliminary notice, like that given the week 
before last, the notice this year has only resulted 
in the course to ourselves which we have spoken 
of. We need only add, after an explanation which 
was due to our readers, that if the committee 
think that by placing difficulties in the way of 
our duties, they are promoting interests of their 
undertaking, and of the profession, we are of a 
different opinion. 

Before noticing individual works in the gal- 
leries, there is very little in the way of observa- 
tion on the general features of the art displayed, 
that we need repeat, or that could be held ap- 
plicable more to the present collection, than to 
the exhibitions of previous years. That novelty is 
an absolute desideratum in art, and yet that mere 
novelty is one of the easiest producible things ; 
that rules (never more required than now), are 
“not the fetters of genius,” and that they are 
“fetters only to men of no genius ;” that caprice 
and whimsicality are not taste; that eccentricity 
is not beauty; that mere style is not art; that 
polychromy is not architecture ; that any separate 
features, however good, cannot produce the result 
without grouping; or that the presence of one or 
two of the attributes of good architecture, 
such as truth of construction, render not less 
needful the rest;— these and other points 
have been put forward, and we have per- 
ceived have produced some effect,—though more 
in opinions expressed in papers read, than in 
designs which are sent to Conduit-street. Our 
readers also know both the value which we 
attach to exhibition of drawings sent in archi- 
tectural competitions, and that the few con- 
tributions to the exhibition in Conduit-street, or 
allowed by limits of the galleries, can in no 
degree be taken as a substitute for the com- 
plete exhibition in each case. Our professional 
friends, we might say, would gain a better notion 
of the designs for the Manchester Assize Courts 
and Cambridge Guildhall from the extended 
notices which we gave, than they can in either of 
the cases from the small proportion of the draw- 
ings at Conduit-street ; and these designs, of all 
works in the exhibition, are those which are least 
explained by plans. We plead guilty toa constant 
iteration of the importance of careful planning ; 
because we know the matter requires to be dwelt 
upon yet more, both for the end of convenience and 
that of taste itself. We will, however, leave the 
competition drawings which there are, with one or 
two others, in the first room, and notice such works 
as the restricted time afforded has allowed us to 
examine,—not precluding ourselves from filling up 
any important omissions afterwards. The east gal- 
lery, we should state, does not this year contain any 
drawings, but is devoted to manufactured articles, 
some of which have been before exhibited. Similar 
repetition occurring in other parts of the galleries 
devoted to the manufactured articles, the interest 
in the general exhibition is reduced by the circum- 
stance. It would be well to think of this, as also 
of the fact that the importance of the special 
exhibition of materials and inventions in the 
later part of the year, is reduced by having the 
same objects on both occasions. This department 
of the present exhibition, however, will deserve * 
separate notice. 
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The work to which we are attracted first in 
order, is perhaps that which most claims inspection 
of the drawings shown. We named it, with 
others, in our former short notice. It is (95) 
the “Offices and Sale-rooms, 9, Mincing-lane, 
City,” by Mr. J ohn Whichcord. The drawing is a 
very good one, by Mr. R. Dudley, though the 
building is shown necessarily differently to what 
is the appearance in the narrow street. It has 
four stories of windows; and these windows are 
coupled, or have a mullion formed of architraves, 
and are crowned by cornice mouldings. The 
windows of the first-floor have in the centre over 
the cornice, a peculiar feature somewhat resembling 
a small semicircular broken pediment, combined 
with ornament of foliage and a bird. The carving, 
which appears unusually good, and _ includes 
work to the central doorway, and to all the windows 
above, is by Tolmie, from the architect’s designs. 
It is shown by photographs in No. 187. The 
front is divided, too equally in the height for 
view from a distance, by a cornice above the first 
floor ; and the whole is terminated by a cornicione, 
with trusses, and by a balustrade. The chimneys are 
carried by piers, the lower half rusticated, between 
the windows.—Passing over a score of drawings of 
various buildings, or decorative works, of old date, 
on the Continent, or merely naming their authors, 
Messrs. Vaughan, Christopher, and Eastlake, we 
come to a “Design fora Church inthe neighbourhood 
of London” (118), which is by Mr. J. H. Brown. 
Though the garish effect of the drawing is as un- 
favourable to the effect of the design, as is the 
coldness of certain other drawings to the designs 
in their cases, the design here displays a good 
treatment of the materials, red brick, with dark- 
coloured bricks, and stone coins, weatherings, and 
tracery, the brick being very properly used in the 
spire as well as elsewhere. The plan has a very 
wide nave; and narrow aisles only provide the 
space for alleys or ways to the sents. Mr. Street, 
ina design which we may be able to speak of, 
seems disposed to adopt a similar arrangement: 
and it would be well to take it into consideration 
in future church-planning, to get rid of the objec- 
tion of obstruction by the nave piers, which re- 
sults from the copyism of the general Medieval 
plan. 

There are one or two designs for churches 
near at hand, but we take the next drawing in 
order (119), “Works in Progress, Caterham, 
Surrey,” by Mr. R. M. Drew, designs of the 
red brick and stone, picturesque, Gothic class, 
and which are good of their kind. In one of 
them the red brick is used for coins, and the 
filling in is of the Nutfield stone, as in the mode 
of building common in southern flint districts. 
The stone of the neighbourhood mentioned, like 
the better known material of Godstone and 
Reigate, might be more used in London, at 
least in undressed work.—Mr. W. C. Reed’s 
“ Proposed New Offices of the National Provident 
Institution” (120 and 121), is full of matter 
from the Italian and French styles, but is want- 
ing in combination; and Messrs. Ford & Meyer’s 
“Design for the Proposed Alterations and Additions 
to the existing Town Hall at Newcastle-under- 
Lyne” (122), is very inferior to another of their 
works (288), a “Design for the Wedgwood Institute 
proposed to be erected in Burslem.” In the first 
design, which is of red brick and stone, Italian 
character, the tower at the end is too much like 
that of a church, and one of the worst period, as 
that of the City churches after Hawksmoor’s 
time ; and the interruption of the entablature of 
the pilastrade in the flanks, so that the arches of 
the upper windows are within the attic, is not 
pleasing. An alternative arrangement for the attic, 
in the other design, with semicircular openings 
without dressings, and stripes of colour, however, 
1s not altogether in harmony with the other por- 
tions; probably from the want of perpendicular 
lines. Otherwise, or with exception of some 
details in the culminating feature of the main 
front (the sort of feature which architects not un- 
frequently mismanage), the design last instanced 
1s not a bad one. The details, many of them, like 
the cornice of the attic, are good in intention ; 
and the portico, with internal columns, is in some 
respects well planned. In thie title to a design 
(39), in the west gallery, for “ Public Rooms and 
Baths with private Residences at each end,” made 
for the Lytham competition by the same architects 
but not submitted, an alteration in the instruc. 
tions, which made the design useless, is very pro- 
perly adverted to.—Mr. E. C. Robins, besides his 
design (348, in the west gallery) for “The Taber- 
nacle,” which we engraved after it had been 
selected by the competitors, and a design (68, in 
the same room), one of the three selected “for 





which at least is equal to that in progress, has two 
designs. The first (123) shows the “ Premises of 
Messrs. Hunt & Tanner, No, 215, Upper Thames- 
street.” More might have been done in this case 
with the materials used. The cther, the “ Design 
for the Exeter Branch of the Devon and Cornwall 
Bank, to which the first premium was awarded” 
(347) is amongst those of which we have been 
unable to take note. 

The “Studio and Residence of J. R. Swinton, 
esq., Warwick-square, Belgravia” (124), by 
Mr. George Morgan, has a plain but effec- 
tive general character resulting from the out- 
line developed from the plan, which has an 
angle of the ground canted off, the area being 
enclosed by a balustrade ; whilst the portion of 
the building thereat, whichin the ground story 
provides a room with ends of semi-octagonal 
form, is carried up to a roof lofty and square 
on plan as to the part over the centre, and 
having the roofing over the octagonal portions 
butting out. The materials are red and yellow 
brick and stone; the window dressings, Italian, 
being of good character. The porch at the side 
would have been better without the duplication of 
square piers or ants, or with columns in one or 
more of the same positions; for, the form square 
ron plan can never have the elegance of the 
circular shaft, even elongated as it is here,—a 
defect which the Greeks generally endeavoured 
to overcome by having the ante different in 
the faces, and which a great authority on 
classical architecture said should be concealed by 
coupling with the anta, a column.—Mr. E. 
[’Anson, who has several sketches, and a de® 
sign one of those of the competitions already 
referred to, is the author of the design of the 
* Almshouses in the Wandsworth-road,” of which 
a drawing (125) is exhibited by Mr. A. Blake. 
They are red brick and stone, and Gothic, with 
mullions to the windows, and relieving arches over 
the heads.—The house at “ Sennoweville, Bushey- 
heath, Herts ” (126), by Mr. J. Cundy, completed 
last autumn, is not remarkable for any par- 
ticular feature of the design; but the catalogue 
supplies particulars of materia'!s and cost which 
may be useful, and would have been more so had 
a plan been afforded or had only cubical contents 
been stated. 

The works by Mr. J. K. Colling, of which 
drawings and photographs are exhibited, are of 
ecn-iderable merit. The most important of the 
works, forming portions of a building already 
known as from his hand, are the sculpture-gallery 
and picture-gallery at Hooton Hall, Cheshire. 
In one of the photographs (185) there appears 
a perspective of 200 feet of central arcade — 
the arches rising from columus; and in the 
other, there is a segmental ceiling with bold ribs 
springing from trusses, and with coffers and lunette 
spaces filling in at the sides. The ornament 
about the archivolts and architraves; the sculp- 
ture over the doors, and the scroll friezes, are 
altogether excellent; and Mr. Naylor, along with 
his architect, deserves praise for the contribution 
to the good art-work of our day which has been 
made. Mr. Colling’s Alterations and Additions at 
Rangemoor Hall, Staffordshire, for Mr. Bass, 
M.P., shown in No. 127, resemble in style the 
Italian work of Hooton Hall : but they have merits 
of their own; though the features, in red brick 
and stone, can only be described as those of a two- 
storied house with a Mansard roof and highly 
decorated dormers, and a balustraded terrace, 
Roman Doric porches, and a square tower having 
a leaded ogee-capping. 

Here, having broken the ice of our labour, we 
must leave off to resume in a future number. 





RAINFALL IN ENGLAND. 
FACTS FOR ENGINEERS. 


Tue thoroughly sound and practical character 
of the article on the above subject in your last 
impression but one induces me to think that the 
following tables will be acceptable. They are 
prepared from statistics in my own possession, and 
are, I believe, ut least as free from error as is pos- 
sible in so extended a series. It is much to be 
desired that those who possess “ complete years’ ” 
observations should publish the results, especially 
in those localities where the annexed tables are 
most deficient. 

In forming the table of “Total Rain for 1859,” 
I have only used one place of decimals, as I believe 
that is quite near enough for practical purposes ; 
the means for the districts have, however, been 
computed from the true values. The divisions 
are the same as adopted by the Registrar-General. 
It has always appeared to me (as an outsider) 
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ing interests are concerned, is to determine the 
probable maximum fall in the minimum time. In 
questions of water supply averages come into play ; 
only let “average” imply at least twelve years’ 
observations, for there are many cases in which 
the rainfall of one year is nearly double that of 
the next. 

I am sorry that it is not in my power to give 
more information respecting heavy falls: perhaps, 
if you urge the point, this matter may be more 
attended to in years to come. 


FALL OF RAIN OVER ENGLAND IN 1859. 
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BUEMINE 6 x cecadascecqchuce«actecseee 46°6 
Clapham (Lancashire) ........cccccesecs 37°38 
Mean..... daddecace 38°664 
Yorkshire. 
WRGION bia tucdéwccdesdccecccoaceadens 33°2 
Lv PERC OP CECE CT ITC OTC T CC OT CCT ES 26°5 
Scarborough ....... avescdhuseaaauccaes 14°0 
Mean...... eaccece -« 24°569 
Northern Counties. 
I> MOOG is cscdccdcccccadasene ecendueaden 48°3 
x | Wray Castle, Windermere .........0..++ F 
al OO eee 
9S, The How, Troutbeck ....... 
TE at avndedcdudacecedae 





- | Whinfell Hall, Vale of Lorten 


OL 








that the most important point, as far as engineer- 


et *Mirehouse, Bassenthwaite..... 5 
GI fos cus cdcacacaccdecucadacaeke on 
Carlisle (50 feet above ground).......... 28° 
North Shields ......... a eacceeeecseeas 41° 
Byrwell ..cccccccccccccccccsccccccccee o SS 
Allenheads ...... aa dededgundecsnendeaes 50° 

Mean...... ee cccoce 54°952 

Summary 

ROGMMORE, 5c ccanscancdndissnsaqecaseueuc 27°225 
South-Western Counties................ 39°131 
South-Eastern Counties .........000--+- 30°018 
West Midland Counties ..........++ee0 27°967 
South Midiand Counties....... eadedeces 26°565 
Eastern Counties ....ccccccccccccccccce 25°357 
North Midland Counties... .......0.... 24°118 
North-Western Counties ........ cocces SOON 
WOES ch cncuae cccceowuneus ee 
Northern Counties ...........+. eoccccce 54°952 
All England.......... cccccccece 91°S57 
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Table showing the Greatest and Least Monthly 
Fall of Rain in 1859. 
Place. Greatest, | Least. 
Inch| Inch 
Greenwich ......|September ..| 3°8 January ....| 0.8 
Batersea ........ DOD oun eese 4°2 January ....| 9°9 
Wandsworth ....\June........| 4°4 January ....| 0.7 
Whitehall ...... [September ..| 3°6 January ....| 0.6 
Guildhall........|October ....| 2°8 January oosel WO 
Camden-town ..|September ..| 4°0 January ....| 0°8 
Truro ..........|October G1 Waly .c.02.00) 1°O 
Penzance........|December 82 |June........| 0°6 
Plympton........| September ..| 7'7 |June........ 09 
Exeter, N.N.R. .. |October S'S RIE scns0'0004 1° 
»  High-st../October ....| 4°7 \July ........| 1°0 
Barnstaple ...... September ..| 5°3 \June........ 1°6 
BEMIPORD 50 0006es August...... 3.6 June ........ 0°6 
Tiverton ........ October 6:2 ‘July ..... Pes fe 
Little Bridy .... October ....| 5.1 June........ 11 
Ventnor ...6..60 \November ..| 5°4 \June...... oo] 1°0 
Osborne ........ lOctober ....| 5°] |August...... 1 4 
Worthing........|November ..| 4°8 |August...... 05 | 
POMUGUE 2.066056 |November ..| 4°3 'May & Aug. .| 10 | 
Hastings ........| November ..| 4°6 August...... 0s | 
Aldershott ...... |September ..| 5°0 January ....| 1°0 
Sandhnrst ...... September ee| 3°3 January ....| 0°7 
ER obsess aeue lOctober ...-| 4°2 |February....| l'l 
Uckfield ........ [November ..| 5°7 May .....+.. 1°0 
Buckstead Pk. ..|November ..| 6.0 May ........ 06 
Maresfield R..... \November ..| 4°8 |May .......| I'l 
» F. L...|October ....] 5°1 |May ........ 1] 
Chichester ...... \October . PU? ak 1 ees 08 
Glynde..... ese. (October ....| 5°5 July .....00. "] 
ry: |March . ....| 4°7 |February ....| 1°6 
Gloucester ...... September ..| 3°0 January ....| 1°2 
»» Clarence-st.|June........ 8°5 January ..../ 1°3 
Lo a |August Senne 3°8 January .. os | 
Rose-hill........ | August...... 4.6 |January ....| 6°7 
Bartell ...0..0 50 |August...... 3°9 January ....| 6°8 
Royston ........ [October .. .| 3.4 January core | O07 
Cardington...... ‘Aug. & Oct...| 2.7 \January ....| 0°7 | 
a) ee | Une .| 6-1 January ..../| 0°9 | 
Norwich ........ April... 0ccs 3°6 |January ....| 0°5 | 
Holkham........ FANN. 5050s 3-9 January ....| 10 | 
Dunmow........ jAugust.....- | 50 January ....| 0°7 | 
Leicester ........ ONE scainarer 19 AGAANY. si0ie'sie 0:0: 02 | 
Belvoir... |June | 3-9 January 0°8 
ok) OEE jAugust paedinn |.) aes 6 0°5 
Nottingham ....|June........ | 3°3 |May .....+.- 0°5 
Liverpool........ August...... | 4°0 |May ........ 0°5 
Clapham ........ September ..| 5°6 |May ........ 1:0 | 
Wakefield ...... i a | 5° \January ....| 0°7 
BOOS snacsssas ADT 05508504 4°0 |May ........ 07 
Scarborough ....|September ..| 2°3 |November ..| 0'4 
ee November ..| 5°7 |May ....+.-. | o°1 
Carlisle.......00- September ..| 5°0 |May ........ ol 
N. Shields, ...... |September ..| 8°2 |May ........ 02 | 
hak WATE RONEN cisco eiae | PO MAY. ivcce sie 0°2 
Allenheads ...... March ...... | 7S MAY. ss:0s00n8 01 











| 
| 
Heavy Falls of Rain during 1859. | 

Wandsworth.— June 12th, 2°17 inches fell | 
during a thunder-storm (say in about 2 hours), | 

Camden-town.—June 12th, 1:009 inches fell 
during the same storm, of which -865 fell in 1) 
hour and 20 minutes. September 26th, 1-655 | 
inches fell between 4 p.m. and midnight. 

Totienkam.—September 26th, 3°30 p.m., to Sep- 
tember 29th, 9 a.m., 1°616 inches. 

Helston.— September 12th, } an inch fell in an 
hour. 

Truro.—October 25th, during the day, 2°40 
inches. 

Bridport. — Largest amount on any day, 
August 10th, 0°94 inch. 

Clifion—March 11th, 2 p.m., to March 13th, 
2 p.m., 3 inches. 

Gloucester.—June 5th (in 13 hours), 1°6 inches. 

Southampton.—September 26th, 2°15 p.m., to 
4°30 p.m., 2:05 inches. 

Aldershott.— September 26th, 3°30 p.m., to 
27th, 3:0 a.m., 2'8 inches. 

Uckfield.—October 25th, in the afternoon, 0°9 
inches ; between 6 p.m., November Sth, and 8a.m., 
November 6th, fell 1°25 inches. 

Maachester.— March 14th, total fall, 1:016 
inches ; between 8 a.m. on 7th of August, and 
8 a.m. on 8th, there fell 1°894 inches. 

Silloth.—April 2nd, total depth, 1*749 inches. 

Carlisle.—Largest fall in any 24 hours, 0°93 
inches (in March). G. J. SyMons. 





THE BUILDINGS AND THOROUGHFARES 
OF PARIS. 

THE first pavilion of the secondary block of the 
Halles Centrales, on the side of the Rue des 
Bouvaires, is at this moment completed and sur- 
mounted by lightning conductors ; and the flagging 
and asphalting of the pavements are to be com- 
menced forthwith. The course of brown Vosges 
stone, on which a brick plinth will rest, the only 
portion of the building not in cast or wrought 
iron, is being laid. 

The scaffolding which masked the view of the 
Fountain of the Innocents has been just removed, 
and notice can be taken of the intelligent manner 
in which this graceful specimen of the Renaissance 
has been restored. There only remains to be 
completed the lower basin of the monument, on 





which the Naiads and bas-reliefs, by Jean Goujon, 
have been replaced with all the care possible. 
At the same time the works of the square, in the 
centre of which stands this fountain, are being 
pushed forward actively. Already the ground is 
enclosed by an iron railing, and has been partially 
levelled and filled in with vegetable mould for the 
different plantations. 

The Western Railway of France, having applied 
to the Government authorities for the suppression 
of the atmospheric system now employed on the 
Saint-Germain Railway, has ordered that an en- 
quéte shall be instituted, to ascertain whether the 
ordinary mode of traction by locomotives may not 
be preferable. 

As to the railway thoroughfares through Paris, 
the following is a short account of what has been 
proposed from time to time during the last few 
years and lately. One plan consisted in the esta- 
blishment of a railway on a level with the principal 


streets, with an up and down line of rails, level 
crossings, &c., and in every respect conformable to 


the general arrangement of railways as now con- 
structed. It is easy to perceive that the continual 


, traffic of vehicles of all sorts rendered this project 
very difficult, if not impossible, of execution, A 
‘second plan was proposed (though more rational), 
‘more expensive, and attended with many incon- 


veniences. This was the underground system of 
railways in line with the principal thoroughfares, 
worked by locomotives in all directions. Other 
schemes were brought forward, among which was 


‘one, some time ago, of laying down a system of 


rails upon the principal streets, such as now exist 
gn the “ American,” so called, railway from Paris 
to Versailles, by the side of the Seine, and to 
Sevres and St. Cloud. This fourth plan uses 
horses instead of locomotives, and succeeds ad- 
mirably in a deserted thoroughfare; but, where 


| circulation is more active, these carriages, it is 


urged (necessarily of large and unwieldy bulk), 
would block up the streets and cause much loss 
of time, especially in bad weather, when stones, 
macadam, and mud would lend their aid in 
choking up the groove, and render them imprac- 
ticable in crowded thoroughfares. 

A railway on colonnades was next proposed, 
on each footpath or pavement of the large streets, 
on cast-iron columns, and travelling in different 
directions on each side of the thoroughfares, so as 
to avoid points, or crossings, &c. The damage 
likely to accrue to the houses by this last project 
is difficult to be repaired, especially as they are 
not calculated to bear the incessant vibration of 
passing trains. 

A last proposal was to carry the lines of railway 
on retaining walls, or viaducts, in the middle of 
the large streets, leaving the sides free for the 
ordinary traffic, and crossing streets, &c., by 
bridges, as is usual, to avoid impediment to 
circulation. 

The jury of expropriation have been lately oc- 
cupied in valuing and purchasing the lands and 
houses, for the extension of the Boulevart de 
Sebastopol, on the left bank of the Seine, starting 
from the Rue neuve de Richelieu and the Lycée 
of St. Hyacinth—St. Michel. 

As to the awards of the jury within the last 
few days, they were in three classes or sections :— 
First, nine proprietors of houses, who could not 
treat amicably with the municipal authorities. 
The total amount of offers was 587,400 frances; 
1,066,600 francs were claimed, and the awards 
amounted to 810,000 francs. The shopkeepers, 
who suffered by the sales, and were the best 
recompensed, were :—A imarchand de nouveautés, 
No. 131, Rue de la Harpe, with an unexpired lease 
of twelve years, at 7,000 francs a year; offered by 
the town, 55,000 franes ; claimed, 275,000 francs : 
awarded, 175,000 francs. In the same house the 
proprietor of an eating-house was awarded 
25,000 francs, having only five years and a half 


‘|of lease to run; the offer being 6,000 francs, and 


the demand 70,000 francs. A pork butcher, in 
the Place St. Michel, asked 70,000 francs (lease to 
run seven years and nine months) ; offered 20,000 
francs by the town; awarded, 45,000 francs. 

In the second section there were six cases, 
amounting for offers to 1,105,500 franes; claims, 
1,943,200 franes ; awards, 1,405,000 frances. 

Among these sufferers were :—an apothecary, 
Place St. Michel, with a lease to run twelve years 
and a quarter; rent, 5,000 francs a year; 
offered, 40,000 franes ; demanded, 150,000 francs ; 
awarded, 100,000 franes;—a porcelain dealer, 
with seven and a half years to run, at 2,500 francs 
a year; offered, 15,000 franes ; demanded 80,000 
francs ; awarded by jury, 40,000 francs. The same 
sum was awarded to a bookseller, who demanded 
92,000 francs; the offer being 14,000 francs. 





THE VALUE OF FEMALE LABOUR, 
THE FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART IN GOWER STREET, 


I HAVE been looking forward unsuccessfully to 
see some champion of woman’s rights take up the 
cudgels for the Female Schoc] of Art in Gower. 
street. When one hears of an institution being 
threatened with immediate dissolution, such an 
institution having faithfully and effectually per- 
formed the purposes for which it was established, 
and still carrying on successfully the object which 
led to its origination, there appears to me to be a 
primd facie reason for regret at the period which 
is apparently about to be put to such a career of 
usefulness. 

The Female School of Design, which originated 
in 1847, is now one of the most successful schools 
of art in the kingdom. It has always had for its 
teachers a singularly talented set of ladies, whose 
pupils have won for themselves highly honourable 
positions. By means of this schos], Miss Gann 
(the present head mistress) tells us, that many 
young ladies, whose circumstances necessitated 
their seeking remunerative occupations, have not 
only been able to find such occupations, but, by 
means of the skill acquired in the school, have 
been enabled to contribute to the wants of those 
who were dependent on them for support. If this 
be the case, and there is no reason for doubting it, 
in the operation of the school a step has been 
made towards the solution of a very great pro- 
blem, viz., in what channels and by what occupa- 
tions young females of the middle and lower 
classes may exercise their faculties and their talents 
with advantage to themselves and the commu- 
nity. 

It is, therefore, with some astonishment that I 
hear of the edict having gone forth from “My 
Lords of the Committee of Council on Education,” 
through the authorities at South Kensington, that 
this school must be closed unless some individuals 
come forward and supply the necessary funds for 
its future conduct; the annual grant towards its 
support from the Department of Science and Art 
being about to cease. 

We all know that the Department of Science 
and Art had, and still has, for its object, the 
making of schools of design self-supporting schools 
of art; so that in withdrawing the grant to this 
school, with a view to its becoming self-support- 
ing, the Department is only following its instinct. 
If this school cannot provide for its own con- 
tinuance and support, as well as other schools of 
art, it should, according to the Department’s 
rules, cease to exist. 

But now comes the question, “ Do other schools 
of art provide for their own continuance and sup- 
port without direct grants from the Department 
of Science and Art?” 

I will take the schools of art in the wealthiest 
towns in the kingdom, where, if anywhere, schools 
should be self-supporting. 

In 1859, the amount of aid afforded by the 
Department to— 


Birmingham was ...... £438 0 9 
Glasgow ........ vessssee 549 2 0 
Manchester ............ 703 0 O 
ei 1110) a 567 13 O 





£2,257 15 9 

Is it in fostering a spirit of self-support, that 
the Department awards 2,257/. 15s. 9d. to the 
four towns above mentioned, which are perhaps 
the wealthiest in the kingdom, and withdraws a 
slight grant from the Female School of Art in 
Gower-street ? Iam ready, if necessary, to prove 
by the Department’s own returns, that the Female 
School is more successful than any of the four 
schools to which the national funds are so largely 
contributed. There is not, then, in withdrawing 
the grant from the Gower-street school, the plea of 
want of success: its only crime seems to be that 
it has succeeded too well. 

I observe that before the edict of “My Lords” 
was transmitted to Miss Gann, Mr. Burchett, who 
was the director of the classes in Gower-street, and 
the head master of the school at Kensington, was 
withdrawn from the first office, and it was con- 
ferred upon Miss Gann. It is evident that this was 
part of the plan; so that on the shoulders of de- 
tenceless women should rest the task of getting 
out of the difficult position which ‘My Lords”’ 
had placed them in. I suppose “My Lords’ 
thought that the ery for help would reach the 
public ear in a tenderer chord, and be more effec- 
tive in its results when coming from these defence- 
less ladies, with the acknowledged claim of great 
success in previous work. It would at any rate 
have been only decent to have allowed the head 
master at South Kensington to continue with the 
Gower-street school in its distress, and not to have 
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withdrawn him when evil was about to come 
upon it. - 

The Gower-street school Aas great claims on 
the public. There is something supremely noble 
in the work of these ladies, who seek to conduce 
to the general welfare of society by using for its 
refinement and prosperity those great talents with 
which God has endowed them. We are indebted 
to them for a great and glorious example of 
patient and persevering study, of practically de- 
monstrating that there are branches of industry 
where females may find a fitting employment. 
This is a problem which has vexed society much, 
and, in one department of industry, by the 
courageous example of the ladies in Gower-street, 
it has been solved,—solved by those who are now 
deserted and abandoned by “ My Lords.” 

In bringing this matter before the public, I 
hope you will understand that I am actuated by 
no personal motives. My information on the sub- 
ject has been drawn solely from the statements 
which have appeared in the public press, and from 
the Department’s own blue books. I do not know 
one individual at Gower-street, or of those who, 
under the name of “ My Lords,” have left them to 
their fate. I am not in the slightest degree con- 
nected in any way with any one concerned in the 
matter; but perhaps I know more of the cireum- 
stances of the case than many of your readers who 
may feel interested in the subject, and who may 
wish to see it in a straightforward light. 

It seems to me that the public is always greatly 
interested in a question involving the solution of 
a difficulty. It has seen a great difficulty 
triumphantly solved in the case of female labour 
by the pupils of the Gower-street school. By the 
withdrawal of the grant to the latter (which 
certainly does not amount to half that which is 
given to any of the four schools before mentioned), 
the opportunities of affording useful employment to 
young females may be withheld, and certainly will 
be, unless the Department reverses its decision, or 
the public comes forward with liberality, and with 
subscriptions. 

But it seems to me that the public has a right 
to do what it likes with its own money; and I 
ask, is tt consonant with public feeling that the 
Gower-street school should be abandoned for the 
sake of 2007. per year, whilst four of the richest 
towns in England are drawing public money to 
the extent of 2,2577. 15s. 9d. for the same purpose 
as that for which the school in Gower-street is 
refused a fraction? If the latter be deserted on 
the self-supporting principle, @ fortiori, the former 
should be. 

I believe if “My Lords ” considered the matter 
in this light, they would not now break up and 
destroy one of the best schools of art in the king- 
dom. If the people of England, who pay the 
taxes and provide the public money for the support 
of schools of art,—if all the taxpayers of Eugland— 
were polled to-morrow, I believe that the majority 
would be in favour of abandoning Manchester 
and Birmingham to its own millionaires, and in 
awarding part of the public money thus saved to 
the noble little band of females in Gower-street, 
who are now consigned to their fate. Will the 
public allow this ? 

I feel that this is not a personal but a public 
question. Government offices are too apt to re- 





gard such a matter in the former spirit. Lut, 

instead of pooh-poohing the question, and calling | 
it impertinence in any one to bring it up, let them | 
answer it, WaLTex SMITH. 








ANCIENT HERALDRY, 


SYMBOLISM having rei in Egypt to the ex- | 
tent kuown to us, itis oe ‘a ry “ | 
t ) surprising that 
it was not earlier adopted in the Middle Ages as a | 
means of expressing individuality, more especially | 
as it was so freely laid under contribution as a 
meaus—if not the end—of ecclesiastical decora- 
tion. Heraldry was not called into practical use 
till the twelfth ceutury, although there were cer- 
twiu instances of particular families bearing de- 
Vices as early as the Conquest. The Crusades are 
generally supposed to have been the exigency 
Which brought the system to pertection, for it was 
imperative that the various leaders of a marching 
‘riny, composed for the most part of volunteers, 
should be easily recognized. In an age wheu 
Scarcely a man in a thousand could read, what 
means were so distinguishable as symbols? It is 
not exactly known by what process of thought or 
Custom arms came to be considered hereditary ; 
but at the commencement of the thirteenth cen- 
tury we find them descending, with the owner’s 
estate, to his heir; and from that time down to 
the reign of Henry VIII, they indicate the pre- 





cise possessions, whether acquired by inheritance 
or dower, of the bearer. In this respect, modern 
heraldry has departed from its ancient mean- 
ing, insomuch as it now shows descent only ; 
whereas, in olden times, it denoted territorial 
possessions. 

This subject has been most agreeably brought 
before us by Mr. W. H. D. Longstaffe, in a 
paper written with much learning and evident 
research, entitled “The Old Heraldry of the | 
Percys,” in which the wrifer has, with careful 
hands, outspread to the light of day the banners 
of that martial race. It is something to see, even 
in print, fac-similes of the badge and arms of Hot- 
spur; and more, to find after “young Harry 
Percy’s spur was cold,” that his “gentle Kate” 
gathered his severed limbs, and was permitted to 
bury them in York Minster. His: badge was: a 
locket, not the receptacle of a tress of golden hair, 
as we would fain have believed, bufi a kind of clasp 
or fastening. Terrible to many a Scot was the 
sight of the pennoncelle bearing this simple de- 
vice; and satisfactory to us to know that, when 
Douglas surprised the Percys at Newcastle, and 
rode away with Hotspur’s banner, vowing to hoist 
it on the highest tower of his castle, it was 
pursued and regained with his famous war-cry, 
“ Percy! Percy! Espérance, Percy.” 

The treatise throughout bears evidence of great 
labour. The banners of a race of chieftains were 
not to be found chronologically arranged, covered 
with must and dust, in a carved oak chest. The 
various arms were to be sought on tombs, on 
stained glass, on seals, and in more than one in- 
stance, on fonts; or descriptions of them were to 
be searched for in monkish chronicles, MSS., and 
pipe rolls. The evidence at once gives usa glimpse 
into quaint old Stow’s cabinet of historical 
curiosities, At the end of a history of the early 
Percys in the Harleian MSS. is the following 
note :—* All this I toke out of a fayre rowle con- 
teyneing a pedigree of the kings, and of other 
noble men. Which rowle hath John Stowe of 
London. Which as it should seem was made by a 
monke of Whitby.” Another time we have a 
transient view of a similar martial spirit possess- 
ing the country to that by which it is now ani- 
mated, in the incidental mention of the various 
standards, banners, and pemnons, prepared for the 
siege of Turwin. It is curious to note the 
minuteness with which the proper colours and 
devices were considered. ‘“ Two coats of arms for 
my lord, of satin, viz., crimson, biue, and green, 
with his arms beaten upon it, in fine gold, in oil 
colours; thirty scutcheons in metal, wrought in 
oil colours upon buckram, with my lord’s whole 
arms in a scutcheon to be set upon my lord’s 
tents when set up; 300 scutcheons in metal, 
within the garter, wrought upon paper, to 
set upon my lord’s own lodgings. . . . . . 
White cressaunts, set upon red and black paper, 


yards of red cloth, for three gowns for three 
chaplains that went over with my lord; 3 bends 
of white sarcenet and green, with 6 cross, 6 rose, 
and 6 cressaunt for the said three chaplains,” Xe. 
Other evidence calls before us tender and more 
touching scenes, A true-hearted lover relinquish- 
ing his mistress, Anne Boleyn, that she might be 
Queen of England; and after devising his lands 
to the king for some heart-lacerating reason, now 
and for all time unfathomable, dying broken- 
hearted the same year that saw her beheaded ; 
then a great armed crowd before Wressel-gates, 
shouting, “Thousands for a Percy ;” and soon 
after a sadder crowd at Tyburn, when the Pilgri- 
mage of Grace was avenged. ‘The result is an un- 
interrupted series of armorial ensigns, fully made 
out from the William de Perci, companion of the 
Conqueror, and founder of Whitby, who dying at 
Jerusalem, “his heart was brought into England 
according to his bequest; for, in the abbey of his 
foundation, he had willed it to rest ;’—-from the 
“ Field azure, five mill pykes or,” of this stanch 
and pious knight, to the shield of the modern 





Percys boasting its 892 quarterings. The main 
interest of the family thus illuminated is centred | 
in the north, although the Percy crest, the lion on | 
the parapet of Northumberland House, Strand, is | 
an object of familiar interest to Londoners, 

The poetry of the Tudor period is suffused with 
heraldic allusions, and most of the prophetic reve- 
lations of the numerous professors of sorcery were 
couched in terms made still more ambiguous by 
their heraldic disguise. 

The poets of those days sang of the nobles, 
whose deeds they celebrated, not sc often by name 
as by their cognisances :— 

** The Westmerlande Bull and man in the Moone, 
The beare (Dudley) hath brought their braverie down.” 





Again :— 


*‘ The six blouddy axes in a bare felde, 

Sheweth the cruelte of the red man, 

Which hath devoured the beautiful swan (Buckingham), 

Mortall enemy unto the whyte lion ” (Surrey). 

The manner in which religious enthusiasm ex- 
pressed itself by heraldic means is too character- 
istic of the times to be passed unnoticed. The 
principal monasteries possessed banners on which 
were stitched holy reliques, and which with much 
ceremony were carried into the’ field of battle to 
ensure victory. When the Earl ofSurrey marched 
to give James IV. of Scotland battle at Flodden, 
he led his army through Dwrham, and, after 

ing mass at the cathedral, received the 
banner of St. Cuthbert from the hands of the 
prior.. This banner'was:“a yard broad and five 
quarters deep, and‘ the:nether part of it was in- 
dented in five parts, and fringed and made fast all 
about: with red silk amd gold; the said banner 
cloth was made of red velvet, on both sides most 
sumptuously embroidered with flowers of green 
silk and gold, and in the midst of the said banner- 
cloth was the said holy relique,” 7. e. the corpo- 
rax cloth which St. Cuthbert had used to cover 
the chalice when he performed mass in his life- 
time. As early as the reign of Stephen the ban- 
ners of St. Wilfred of Ripon and St. John of 
Beverley were displayed on the field, and in the 
time of the Edwards and Henrys the banners of 
St. Edward the Martyr and Edward the Confessor 
were frequently unfurled. 

The national banner had a religious origin. It 
was the custom of nations, as of individuals, to 
place themselves under the protection of a parti- 
cular saint. St. George was invoked for England, 
and his white banner bearing a red cross was 
always foremost in the field. When Scotland and 
England were united under the government of 
James I. he directed that the cross of St. Andrew 
should be amalgamated with that of St. George; 
and when Ireland was annexed at the beginning 
of the present century, the cross of St. Patrick 
wasadded. Hence our “ Union-Jack” is composed 
of an ordinary cross and two saltier-crosses; that 
of St. Andrew, white upon a blue ground; that 
of St. Patrick, red upon a white ground. Long 
may it “scatter our enemies.” 

So long as the army continued to be made of 
feudal contributions, heraldry continued to re- 
main an art of vital importance. It is easy to 
imagine how next to imposeible it would have been 
to tell one knight from another when eased in 
armour, had each not displayed a device on his 
shield or a crest on his helmet. When no longer 
a necessity the study of heraldry declined, yet its 
influence is felt in common parlance still. People 
say of a parvenu that he does not know who his 
grandfather was,—a statement that would lose 
half its pungency without its heraldic interpre- 
tation. The son of the first possessor of arms is 
but a gentleman of second coat armour, the grand- 
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grandson is a gentleman of ancestry. 





VICTORIA CROSS GALLERY. 


Mr. DesanGes has added a number of pictures 
to his gallery, in the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
and las opened it again to the public. The addi- 
tions are mostly records of brave deeds in connec- 
tion with the Indian mutiny. The earlier paint- 
ings, it will be remembered, illustrated actions in 
the contest with Russia. England has reason to 
be proud of her sons who participated in these 
doings, and there must be thousands who will be 
gratified at seeing these deeds represented. Mr. 
Desanges has confined himself to no class, but re- 
presents alike the slashing private who “ clouts ” 
aman about to drive his bayonet into his officer, 
and afterwards charges the enemy “singly ;” an 
officer in command directing an attack ; or a dandy, 
with glass in eye, who walks coolly across the open 
under heavy fire to bring in a wounded private. 
Devoted to the graceful, as Mr. Desanges had 
previously been, he had here an entirely fresh 
walk to fullow; and, though criticism would not 
be difficult, and there is, notably, a want in some 
of the pictures of forcible expression, the devo- 
tion and ability displayed deserve the approval of 
the public, and will, we hope, gain for the artist 
tangible reward. 








Fatr or A Cuurcn Beri.—During the ringing 
of the bell of the church of Chiteau Male (Ile- 
et-Vilaine), recently, for divine service, a cracking 
noise was heard, and immediately the bell fell 
heavily into the church from a height of about 
40 feet. In its fall it struck the head of a young 
woman, who, with her husband, had just entered 
the church, and so injured her that she died in a 
few hours. 
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An East End Tea Garden 








HIDDEN DANGERS. 
AN EAST-END TEA-GARDEN. - 


THE risks that people run every day, without 
knowing of their existence, are often much greater 
than those which give them the greatest uneasiness. 
They are frightened by a squib that cannot hurt 
them, and sit contentedly week after week on a 
barrel of gunpowder with a lighted fuze within 
an inch of the bung-hole, not believing in the 
danger till they find themselves blown into the air. 

Some years ago, when looking to the state of 
the banks of the Thames near the outlet of the 
Fleet-ditch, we met with an artist, whose business 
kept him employed in the City, walking along the 
dirty margin; and on asking what could have led 
him to such a locality, we were answered, that he 
had “ just stepped out to get a breath of fresh air !” 
You may see other artists among the willows over- 
shadowing death-distilling water pools, or busily 
sketching the luxuriant docks and other herbage 
on the banks of stagnant brooks or ditches. Pent- 
up Londoners seek recreation in most unwholesome 
places, without reason or consideration of the risk 
they run, Children not long ago were taken regu- 
larly to be aired in the reeking graveyards of the 
metropolis; and people of rank and fashion still 
overcrowd certain ill-ventilated theatres and con- 
cert-rooms, Old-fashioned tradesmen still visit 
nightly for recreation the coffee-rooms and par- 
lours of antiquated “ publics,” where, while 
discussing politics and parish affairs, through the 
want of ventilation and space, the atmosphere is 
little short of poisonous. 

Some rush to Boulogne for the sake of health! 
others to sea-side towns and fishing villages, 
where ventilation or drainage has not been 
thought of, and where the shore is strewn with 
putrifying fish and other refuse. Without, how- 
ever, going further just now, let us glance at one 
of the suburban “tea-gardens,” where, on Sundays 
and holidays, Londoners, with their wives and 
families, may be seen evidently taking a great 
deal of enjoyment and moderate refreshment. On 
the roofs of taverns where a view can be had over 
green trees and fields, large numbers assemble to 
enjoy the air. From Bagnigge-wells the tea- 
gardens of the north of London have marched to 
Islington, Camden-town, and Kentish-town; thence 
to Hampstead, Hornsey, and elsewhere ; and now 
they are springing up in more distant parts. Rosher- 
ville and many other places are now made almost 
as convenient by railway as Hampstead and High- 
gate formerly were. In these tea-gardens the 
cabined Londoners and their children take their 
pleasure in bowers and arbours: they walk in 
shady places, and amongst beds of flowers; in 
some instances minstrelsy and singing enlivening 
the scene. We will not severely criticize the 
artistic taste displayed in the decoration of some 
of these places, but would consider how well or ill 
they are adapted for the purposes of health, Some 
are properly situated, and removed from offensive 
matter; but in others, sanitary care has been so 
much neglected that health must suffer rather than 
be improved by a visit. Look at our picture of an 
actual East-end Tea-garden: view the black stag- 
nant ditch, which, hidden by trees from the view 
of the pleasure-seekers, girdles the bowers, arbours, 
and grounds, and stretches away like a huge black 


serpent towards newly-erected buildings. Avoid | 


such tea-gardens, and the proprietors will find it 
to their benefit to provide healthful arrange- 
ments, and perhaps advertise not only the pic- 
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turesque beauty and other attractions of their 
domain, but that “every care has been taken to 
make the sanitary condition of the ground com- 
plete, drainage having been carefully attended to, 
and all offensive matter removed from the neigh- 
bourhood.” 

It is not surprising that we should find the 
multitude ignoring sanitary laws when we see a 
body like the Metropolitan Board of Works, sup- 
posed to represent the intelligence of the metro- 
polis, permitting flagrant violations of these laws 
and of the teachings of experience for long periods 
of time, apparently without any attempt even to 
limit their endurance. Some weeks ago we gave 
expression to complaints of the time during which 
the sewers were kept open in parts of the 
Fulham-road, to the great annoyance and danger 
of the inhabitants. We now hear bitter and most 
just complaints of the inhabitants of the Paddington 
district, where similar operations are going on. 
Before some of the houses in Hyde-park-square, 
for example, the sewer has been open more than a 
month, and the air has been poisoned by most 
pestiferons gases. We can speak, of our own 
knowledge, of the occurrence of a violent outbreak 
of diphtheria in one of the houses so situate, 
sacrificing most dear life and the happiness of 
survivors. A heavy responsibility rests on the 
officers of the Board of Works, who allow of such 
perilous proceedings without more stringent pre- 
cautions, or permit the slightest delay in such works. 

How long must we wait for the teachings of 
dire experience to have effect ? 

Next year, 1861, the results of the census will 
show the effects of the sanitary improvements 
which have been made since 1851. We shall find 
that in certain districts the duration of life has 
been greatly extended, and that throughout the 
nation, in consequence of beneficial changes, a 
large per-centage of deaths has been prevented, 
and that the people, the great strength of the 
nation, have much increased. 

The census, which can occur but a few times 
in the life of any man or woman, is a sort of 
national stock-taking of materials, which are 
more precious than fine gold and jewels, whereby 
we see the advance or decline of various classes, 
and the growth of intelligence. 

In the palaces of royalty, in the halls and 
castles of the nobility, in the snug homes of the 
middle classes, and in the cellars and garrets of 
squalid rookeries, the army of numerators will 
take their notes. In hospitals, in prisons, in 
overcrowded barracks, in lunatic asylums, in 
workhouses, on ship-board, in barges, in barns, 
under the shelter of hay and corn stacks, under 
arches, and in other strange places, the people will 
be sought out, and arranged in a proper position in 
the startling pages of the registrar-general. 
Although knowledge is making progress, there 
are still unfortunately widely-spread masses of 
ignorance wherein the task of collecting the in- 
formation for the purpose of giving a faithful 
account of the extent and peculiarities of our 
population is difficult ; and, viewing strongly the 
importance of obtaining full and correct par- 
ticulars, it seems to us that increased powers 
should be given by Parliament to those employed. 

We look with anxiety to the forthcoming re- 
port, which will enable us to compare, with those 
of previous years, the rates of mortality in dis- 
tricts where changes have been made, and which 
will show how human life can be saved, and so 
gain increased attention to sanitary laws. 


MONUMENT IN ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, 


WINDSOR, TO THE LATE DUCHESS OF 
GLOUCESTER. 


THIs memorial, erected by her Majesty as a 
tribute of respect and affection to her beloved 
aunt, as the inscription records, forms an in- 
teresting addition to the various attractions of the 
ancient royal chapel in Windsor Castle. It has 
the advantage of an excellent situation in the 
south aisle of the choir, immediately at the back 
of the Medizval painted screen behind a portion 
of the stalls, and which is shown above the monu- 
ment in our engraving. 

The new design, which is the production of 
Mr. Scott, consists of an altar-tomb projecting 
from a kind of retable with sculptured panels, 
These latter represent the four acts of mercy, viz., 
“Clothing the naked,” “Feeding the hungry 
with bread,” “ Relieving the wearied traveller on 
his way,” and “ Visiting the sick bed;” the first 
of which is the least satisfactory, and the last the 
most so. The whole of them, however, show much 
refined feeling, and are creditable to Mr. Theed, 
by whom they were executed. Like most of the 
tomb they are of very pure statuary marble. The 
borders round and separating the sculptures are: 
filled with mosaic patterns in various materials, 
but principally choice marbles,such as Languedoc, 
Brocadilla, Sienna, Bardilla, &c. ; intermixed with 
green and red serpentine, and light Irish green 
marbles. The slab and plinth of the tomb are of 
dark reddish serpentine, which has a mahogany 
aspect in contrast with the white marble, not 
altogether pleasing. The slab is inlaid with a 
floriated lily-cross in brass; and also a scroll 
border in the same material, which is again 
employed in the two inscription panels on the 
front of the tomb. This portion of the work was 
entrusted to Skidmore, of Coventry. The sculp- 
tured panel between these inscriptions exhibits 
the family arms of the late duke and duchess,, 
while the sides of the tomb, and the returns 
under the bas-reliefs, are filled with lozenge- 
diapering, containing, alternately, the heraldic 
badges of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


The following is the inscription on the edge of 
the marble slab forming the top, occupying the 
sides and front :— 

‘‘ This tomb has been erected by Queen Victoria, as a 
tribute of respect and affection to her beloved aunt, 
Mary, Duchess of Gloucester, Anno Domini, 1859.”’ 

Within the panels already described are the 
following inscriptions. In the first :— 

*‘In the vault below are interred the mortal remains 
of William Henry Duke of Gloucester, born 25th Novem- 
ber, 1743; died 25th August, 1805. Maria Duchess of 
Gloucester, born 3rd July, 1739; died 22nd August, 1807. 
The Princess Caroline Augusta Matilda of Gloucester, 
born 24th June, 1774; died 14th March, 1775.” 


The second panel contains the following :— 


** William Frederick Duke of Gloucester, born 15th 
January, 1776; died 30th November, 1834. Mary Duchess 
of Gloucester, born 25th April, 1776; died 30th April, 
1857. Princess Sophia Matilda of Gloucester, born 29th. 
May, 1773; died 29th November, 1844.” 

On the screen behind the tomb, the paintings 
are as follows, beginning on the left hand :— 
King Henry VII., King Edward V., King 
Edward IV., and Prince Edward, son to Henry V1. 
This latter is reported to be the only portrait of 
the prince extant. Along the foot of the panels 
runs this Latin inscription :—‘“ Orate pro Dno 
Olivero Kyng,—juris professore,—ac illustris 
Edwardi primogeniti Regis Henrici Seuti,—et 
Serenissimorum Regum Edwardi Quarti,— 
Edwardi Quinti,—et Henrici Septimi, principalt 
Secretario,”’ &c., with the date 1492. 








LIVERPOOL CEMETERY COMPETITION. 


Axovut thirty sets of designs, we understand, 
were sentin. At the last meeting of the Burial 
Board, the following were named as the suc- 
cessful designs :—First prize, 100/., “ Industria ; ” 
second prize, 50/., “Sydenham ;” and third prize, 
301., “I try to win.” On opening the sealed en- 
velopes, it was found that the first premium had 
been gained by Mr. T. D. Barry, 47, Bedford-street 
North, Liverpool, and 10, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, 
London ; the second by George Henry Stokes, 7, 
Pall-mall East, London; and the third by John 
Wimble, 11, Union-court, Old Broad-street, 
London. It was next moved by Mr. Jackson, and 
seconded by Mr. Thornely, “ That there are many 
points of excellence in the following designs, viz., 
‘Charon,’ ‘Utinam ut obtineam,’ ‘ Persever- 
ando,’ ‘ Gottesacker,’ and ‘Spero Meliora,’ which, 
in the opinion of this Board, are deserving of high 
commendation.” Carried nem. con. 





The cemetery comprises an area of 97 acres. 
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SYMBOLISM IN REFERENCE TO ART.* 


Light.—From the consideration of Lire in its general 
and special, animal and vegetable forms, as sources of 
symbolism, we pass to the consideration of Licut. Here, 
also, we must begin with the Orientals. The subject 
would, indeed, soon carry us off from this world into those 
poetic and theological regions, where life, and light, and 
love are eternally and inseparably united; but we must 
leave alone for the present the Heavenly Hierarchy and 
the Orders of Angels, which have little or nothing in com- 
mon with the orders of architecture, other than a rising 
scale from the lower to the higher, from the more humble 
to the more elevated, and are pleasingly associated in the 
mind with places of prayer, and often appear among the 
pictorial and plastic ornaments of ecclesiastical edifices. 

In the worship of intellectual light, or reason, the sun, 
as the visible source of light and life, came to occupy an 
important place in religious symbolism, and consequently 
had much influence on art. Probably light and life were 
originally combined in symbolism, as they are still; and 
there can be no doubt, I think, among certain nations, 
that the sun was adored as the chiefruler, along with the 
host of heaven, not in a symbolical sense merely, but in 
an actual and material one. 

Light by the sacred writers is invariably associated with 
the Divine life and love, and the children of light are the 
partakers in this life, they are the sons of God. . 

“ God, under his visible form,’’ observes M. Didron, ‘‘ is 
light, his most constant natural symbol ;’? and when our 
Saviour says, ‘I am the light of the world,” he thinks 
the words should be taken as much in a literal as in a 
figurative sense,—God is also ‘‘ love.” 

The sun being looked upon as the visible symbol of 
Deity, that is of the supreme ruler, temporal rulers, re- 
garded as the delegates of Deity, came to receive the 
titles of sons and descendants of thesun. Thus the kings 
of Egypt were called ‘‘ Sons of the Sun,” and the kings of 
Persia, I believe, are so still. One of the titles of the 
Emperor of China is Téen-tsze, the Son of Heaven; and 
the imperial family are called Téen hwang, significant of 
their celestial descent. (See ‘* Morrison's Dictionary.’’) 

Something of this parentage passed from the East to 
the West, through the Christian emperors of Constanti- 





nople, who are occasionally represented with a celestial 
glory, or nimbus, as are also several of the German em- 
perors.+ The symbol in the East signified power rather | 
than holiness. A head of Constantine, on his arch, is | 
thus characterized. Its introduction into Christian art | 
was not until the fifth century, or perhaps a little later. | 

By the fathers of the Church Jesus Christ was named | 
the ‘New Sun.’? In the Roman Church, the Ostensoir, 
containing the /ostia, or sacred wafer, appears as a ra- 
diating sun, and the outer portion of it is so called. 

Philology here steps in to confirm the deductions from 
symbolism, and shows that all divine persons are very 
properly distinguished by glories, since the word divine, 
— divus, is derived from the Sanscrit root div, to 
shine. 

Durandus has a remark on church windows that they 
symbolically transmit the light of the true sun—that is, 
God—into the hearts of the faithful. 

Our Pointed Christian architecture, with its clerestory 
windows, is here symbolical of the truth that ‘ Light has 
come into the world.’”? A symbolism is shown still more 
in some cathedrals in France. 

This subject is so associated with the saints, that it may 
be referred to the next chapter, which treats of them and 
their symbols. 

That light was held to be symbolical of love, is shown, 
I think, by the recorded fact, that the symbol of love, as 
figured by a dove, was associated with it by the sacred 
writers; andthe Holy Spirit, so aptly distinguished by the 
profound theologian, Dante, as ‘‘il primo amore,” in- 
= appears in representations, bathed in a flood of 

ight. 


Symbols of Saints.—Symbols in reference to saints may 
be conveniently classed under three heads, — general 
symbols, special symbols, and personal, or particular 
symbols. 

General symbols are those pertaining to classes or 
orders of persons. Thus, the nimbus is a general symbol 
characteristic of all saints. It is of Gentile origin, and its 
introduction to Christian art dates from about the fifth 
century. Its forms and modes of representation have 
varied at different times from a flat, circular, solid plate, 
to a scarcely visible ring. When square, it indicates the 
saint to have been still living. The palm-branch is a 
general symbol characteristic of all martyrs. 

The larger oval-shaped glory, or auréolo, surrounding 
the entire person, and also of Gentile origin, as seen 
enveloping the figures of the Holy Trinity and the Virgin 
Mary, may be considered as a special symbol. 

The nimbus, with a cross within it, is a particular or 
personal symbol, significant of the incarnate word. 

The temporal crown is a special symbol given to all 
royal saints, as St. Lovis of France; St. Louis, bishop of 
Toledo; Sta. Ursula; Sta. Catherine of Alexandria: Sta. 
Margherite of Hungary ; and a few others. . 

Stu. Ursula is sometimes without a crown, but not 
without a banner, a red cross on a white ground, or less 
frequently so. Like her royal sister in martyrdom, of 
Alexandria, she bears the palm-branch, and is known at 
once by the arrow or arrows with which she was shot to 
death ; while the latter is represented with the wheel, her 
characteristic symbol. Whenever we see a female martyr 
with a wheel, whether there be the crown or not, we 
know at once that it is meant for St. Catherine of Alexan- 
dria, whose mystical marriage with the Saviour was a 
favourite subject with the old masters. Her namesake of 
Siena is known by the stimate, or impressions of the 
nails of the cross in her hands and feet. She sometimes 
holds a lily, sometimes a book and pen, for she also was a 
— lady, — the pen of a ready writer. 

+ Louis of France, and he of Tol 
crowns, and have the fleur-de-lis on their ae tate 
bishop saint is known at once from the other, by his hold- 
ing the bishop’s staff, and by the dress of a Franciscan 
a his royal robe. 

le holding a book distinguishes the head 0 
aeons order from one of the iaadeue ae 
. e book of the rules. Among the Apostles holding a 
ook is significant of the four Evangelists as distin. 
guished from the others; but among themselves they are 
ane = their particular symbols,—the angel, the 
vi ion, the ox 3—sy s deri 
from the vision of tig the eagle ;—symbols derived 

St. Peter is known at once by his keys; St. Paul by his 








* See p. 195, ante. 


Ea the Iconographie of M. Didron—either the Paris 
on, in quarto, or Bohn’s translated edition, 


sword: they should also be known by their physiognomies 
and general bearing ; the early masters were very careful 
to impress the traditional character of these, and other 
apostles, on their figures. St. Paul was dignified and 
philosophic looking, he had a high forehead, symbolical 
of his commanding intellect, an oval head, and long 
beard ; there was also an unflinching firmness and a 
certain severity in his expression. St. Peter, on the con- 
trary, looked like one of the people,—a fisherman, —beard- 
less, with short cut hair, and a rounded head, but with 
great determination and energy. 

This was a different sort of symbolism to that of marks 
and signs, and was allied to that highest and most per- 
fect kind which Michelangelo, Raffaelle, aud the great 
masters of art delighted in, and which the admirable 
Thorwalsden has in recent times revived. 

The danner is an especial symbol, it is given to 
St. George, to St. Julian, to St. Maurice, to St. Ansano 
of Siena, and some others; as held by our risen Lord, 
however, it is a particular symbol significant of His 
triumph over death and hell. 

To distinguish saints which have characteristics in 
common, we must carefully observe the circumstances in 
which they agree, and in which they differ, and we ought 
to know something of their reputed histories. The golden 
legend is here invaluable. 

The earlier sculptors and painters paid more attention 
to the correct characteristics of saints than their succes- 
sors, and it is from the former that we raust take our 
rules. The early school of Siena is, I think, the best for 
this purpose; and the gallery at Siena affords a convinc- 
ing evidence of it. 

The /ily, in the hands of saints, both male and female, 
is an especial symbol of purity,—it is given to the Virgin 
Mary, with great propriety, and also to the angel Gabriel ; 
St. Benedict, and St. Domenic, and others bold it, as also 
many female saints who are otherwise distinguished. 

A male figure ina black dress, and holding a lily and a 
book, will, in all probability, be meant for St. Benedict ; 
if the dress be black and white, St. Domenic. 

The head of our Lord, if properly rendered, can never 
be mistaken. Neither can that of his precursor, the 
Baptist. As the holding of a book is characteristic of the 


Evangelists, as distinguished from the other apostles, so | 


the holding of an open book in which are the Greek letters 
Alpha and Omega, is significant of Christ. Scrolls held 
in the hand of Scriptural figures are indicative of the 
prophets: if these scrolls be cpen, the prophecy is shown 
to have been accomplished: if unrolled, still to come. 
The Sibylls also carry scrolls; but both these and the 
former, usually require to have their names written. 

The model of a city, held in the hand of a saint, signifies 
the patron of that city. The model of a church signifies 
the founder of that church. An ark held in the hand is 
a particular symbol of St. Ambrose. 

Nakedness, with the exception of St. Sebastian, the 
protector against the plague, shot to death with arrows, 
which may be symbolical only, is characteristic of the 
hermit saints. St. Jerome, in his cave at Bethlehem is 
thus represented, with his friend the lion at his side, and 
his red hat, though this latter is scarcely necessary to 
confirm his indentity. 

St. Paul, the hermit, appears in puris naturalibus, with 
a crutch and a long beard ; S¢. Onofrio has an apron of 
fig-leaves; Sta. Maria Egiziaca has no other covering 
than that which nature has given her; but the modest 
Magdalens, with dishevelled hair and streaming eyes, 
show no more of their beautiful persons than is consistent 
with symbolical propriety. 

Having thus endeavoured to show that the use of 
symbols in art, symbolical treatment, and symbolical 
principles are derivable from the two great fundamental 
agents in nature, Life and Light, either separately or 
combined, and that their influence through architecture, 
sculpture, and painting, as also through the sister art of 
poetry, has descended from the most remote antiquity, in 
a tolerably connected series of representations, down to 
our own day, it remains only to point out how our 
national Christian architecture derives its forms and pro- 
portions from the principles already laid down. 

The symbol of life, even of life eternal, bas been traced 
from the earliest period of monumental history, along 
with the equilateral triangle, the symbol of the generation 
of all things, of the source of all life, of Siva, of Osiris, 
aud of all trinities in unity. 

Nor has their union been confined to the earth; man, 
whose ideas, derived from sensible objects, are reflected 
back to him from the heavens, as the subject of his specu- 
lative thoughts, has transferred these images also to the 
starry firmament, and, in the southern hemisphere, the 
constellation of the cross shines with surpassing splen- 
dour along with the equilateral triangle. 

But it is in reference to that intellectual and Christian 
heaven of the soul, of which the Church on earth is the 
type and prefigure, that we must now consider the 
symbol of life and its ancient associate the equilateral 
triangle. And surely nothing can be more in harmony 
with nature and revelation than, in Christian temples, 
where the great doctrines of life and immortality are 
taught, not as mysteries to the initiated only, but as the 
plainest of facts are preached openly to all, that the 
architecture of these sacred edifices should in its forms 
and details be regulated by those symbols which from the 
earliest times have been used to express them—the cross 
and the equilateral triangle. 

In Christianity there is a gathering in, as it were, of all 
truth that has been scattered through the world from the 
day when first our little planet went spinning on its 
course, the habitation of human beings rejoicing in life 
and light ; and in that style of architecture to which the 
growth and development of Christianity in its palmy days 
gave rise, we recognize a structural confirmation of this 
fact in the principlesthat prevailed and regulated the whole 

Our cathedrals, and the great Christian temples in 
France and Germany, and some in Italy, are built in the 
form of the cross; and the equilateral triangle has regu- 
lated the general proportions of the elevation, and often 
of its details. This has been shown by Czesar Czesarianus 
in his translation of Vitruvius, of whose ingenious obser- 
vations Mr. Hawkins, in his History of Gothic Architec- 
ture, has given an account. 

Brown Willis, in his preface to the second volume of 
his ‘* History of Abbeys,’”’ p. 8, has noticed that in most of 
these stately edifices the height was equal to the breadth 
of the body and side aisles. Agincourt, also, has recog- 
nized this in reference to certain Gothic fagades (Tav. 
xlvi., figs. 21, 22). The cathedral of Salisbury and West- 
minster Abbey are certainly designed, says Mr. Hawkins, 
on a system of triangulation ; and there cannot, I think, 
be a doubt that the triple ratio has regulated the principal 
features no less than the details of our most perfect 
examples of Christian architecture. 





These principles have been tested and successfully 
applied more recently by various architects. The best 
account I have met with of them is in a paper read by 
Mr. White, at the anniversary meeting of the Ecclesio- 
logical Society, June 2nd, 1853, and printed in the four- 
teenth volume of the Ecclesiologist. Mr. White states, 
“‘the figures applicable to the setting out of Medizeval 
buildings are these :—Ist, the square; 2nd, the equilateral 
triangle; 3rd, certain arcs described upon diagonals and 
bases of the same. We are chiefly concerned here with 
churches: now, the length of the nave being given, we 
can, by dividing it into bays, and setting up upon each 
bay equilateral triangles, or certain subdivisions of the 
same, show an accurate method of setting out its breadth, 
the length and breadth of the chancel, and other propor- 
tions of the ground plan. Upon the ground plan thus 
obtained we can, by the employment of certain angles, 
set up points for the heights of the several windows and 
arches, the roofs of the several parts, the stages of 
towers, and every thing else; and, when all these heights 
have been set up, we can then, and not till then, proceed 
to work out the relative widths of the windows and other 
minor parts, with every detail, even to the plan of the 
jambs and mullicns, and the section of mouldings.” 
In fact, as Mr. White observes, ‘‘the equilateral triangle 
appears to be the basis of the proportions employed in. 
the most beautiful of all our styles,—the untraceried and 
traceried first pointed.’”? The paper is well illustrated 
with drawings and diagrams. 

Since these remarks were written, I have seen a paper 
in the Builder (March 3rd) on the application of harmonic 
angular proportion to Gothic architecture. The remark 





to the effect that the equilateral triangle appears to control 
| all the proportions of the ground plan in Medizeval build- 
| ings, and especially their choirs, corresponds with the 
| result of my own observations on paper; the same prin- 
| ciple may be applied to the choirs of some other cathedrals 

not in the Gothic style. But it would seem from the 
| statements of Mr. Hay that this triangulation forms only 
| a part of what he calls “the harmonic law of Nature.’ 
On this subject I cannot enter, but he affirms, and I dare 
| Say has shown to the satisfaction of many gentlemen 
, here present, that this law is as applicable to the finest 
Doric temples of the Greeks as it is to our Gothic cathe- 
| drals,—for the canons of beauty in art are, no doubt, 

derived from as fixed principles as are the phenomena of 
| Nature, although it is the reward of patient study and 
industry alone to discover and appreciate them. 

Pointed Christian architecture thus becomes itself a 
symbol, and a very significant one, with which its sculp- 
ture, paintings, and ornamental features all conspire to 
create a consistent and edifying whole. 

Offspring of a Christian philosophy, and of Christian 
feelings ; light, aérial, and heavenward in its tendency, it 
rises up with a spirituality entirely its own, and, though 
we cannot subscribe to the dreams of Durandus, we can- 
not withhold from it the entire credit of that symbolism 
it so perfectly conveys. 

The enlightened Greeks in their sacred edifices com- 
bined, to the utmost of their ability, on philosophical 
principles, the grand, the beautiful, and the true. 

The grand, as displayed in form and magnitude. 

The deautiful, as manifested in form, proportion, ar- 
rangement, and colour. 

The true, as shown in the construction, in the character 
of the building, its materials, and workmanship, in which 
nothing false, nothing meritricious, nothing unmeaning, 
found a place. 

Our pious forefathers, with a conscientious integrity, 
fully carried out these principles of the Greeks, and in the 
noble monuments they have left us of their Christian 
munificence, have shown how the grand, the beautiful, 
and the ¢rue may receive from Christian motives their 
highest development. H. C. BARLow, M.D. 


| 





PROPOSED OFFICES IN LIVERPOOL AND 
THE LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


Tue following is a copy of the memorial for- 
warded to the Liverpool Corporation from the 
Liverpool Architectural Society. The interest of 
the question discussed is general. 


**Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen,—The Liverpool Architec- 
tural and Archzeological Society desire very respectfully 
to call the attention of your honourable body to a matter 
immediately within your contro}, directly affecting the 
interests of the members of the architectural profession 
practising in this town, and, as it appears to the Society, 
also bearing on those of the ratepayers and general com- 
munity, viz., the employment of the officers of the corpo- 
ration upon public works, particularly such as are of an 
architectural character, other than those for the direction 
and conservancy of which they hold their appointments. 
While recent occurrences with respect to the proposed 
public offices have led the consideration of the Society 
strongly to this subject, they desire that it may be under- 
stood that the present representation has reference also to 
the matter at large which has been the subject of frequent 
comment in the profession for some time past. The 
course objected to appears to the Society to be impolitic, 
as depriving the town of a choice among the general 
body of architects, either by selection or competition, and 
unfair towards the architects resident in the town and 
contributing to the local taxation and the expenses of the 
local establishments, as it not only excludes them from 
many opportunities of legitimate practice, but fixes on 
them an implied stigma of professional incompeteuce, by 
the selection of those not in architectural practice for the 
direction of works towards the cost of which the resident 
architects, as ratepayers, contribute, and for the execu- 
tion of which they may justly claim to be entitled at least 
to compete. 

The practice seems unfair towards the ratepayers of the 
borough, as it deprives them of a part of the services of 
the officers so employed, as preventing the proper and 
exclusive attention of the latter to the duties for the per- 
formance of which they receive liberal salaries, and fur- 
ther, as it renders most improbable the proper execution 
of such additional work, if the special duties of the officers 
be duly discharged, and obliges much of it to be deputed 
to other and probably very inferior hands. 

It seems further impolitic on the ground of economy, 
as such additional employments are often made a plea for 
additions to the emolument of the officers engaged on 
them ; such additions being likely to take the shape of 
permanent increase of salaries, while the cost of the addi. 
tional assistance necessarily employed bears a consider- 
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able proportion to the charge for commission in ordinary 
architectural engagements. 

It appears unfair towards the officers so employed, as 
placing them in an invidious position towards the members 
of a profession with which they are in frequent and inti- 
mate communication, and whose respect and esteem they 
possess in their official positions, and as likely to occasion 
them discredit in a professional light, by obliging them to 
erect buildings to which it is impossible for them to 
devote the time and ability necessary to render them 
creditable to themselves, the profession, and the town. 
It would appear either that the emoluments of the corpo- 
ration officers are too great for the duties they have to 
discharge, or the diversion of a large part of the energies 
of the officers from those duties must be injurious to the 
public interest. The salaries attached to these offices are 
liberal, and seem to authorize a claim for the devotion of 
the whole time of the officers to their special duties, and 
there appears no reasonable ground either on the score of 
their insufficient occupation by those duties or of the 
impossibility of obtaining other efficient architectural aid, 
for the employment of such officers on works palpably 
foreign to those for the direction of which they are 
engaged. 

Entertaining these views, the Liverpool Architectural 
and Archzeological Society desire in conclusion most 
respectfully to present to the deliberate consideration of 
your honourable body their decided opinion that the 
buildings required for the public service of the town, or 
erected under the control of the corporation, should be 
made the subjects of selection or of competition among 
the architectural profession, and that the resident archi- 
tects should in such cases receive at least the considera- 
tion due to them as contributors towards the burden of 
the necessary local taxation. 

I have the honour, &c., &c., 
On behalf of the Liverpool Architectural and 
Archeological Society, 
H. P. Horner, President.” 


The subject, as we intimated would be the case, 
has again been under the consideration of the 
Town Council; and after much discussion it was 
finally resolved,— 

** That the Council, whilst adhering to the opinion re- 
peatedly expressed, that the concentration of offices for 
municipal business is desirable, do not feel themselves 
competent, with the information now before them, to 
decide that the plans now submitted are the best that 
could be devised ;—resolved, that therefore those plans 
be referred to a special committee, the said committee to 
consider the same, with power, if desirable, to call for 
other plans, either by competition or otherwise; and 
recommend to this Council, with the least possible delay, 
such plans as they may think will best afford the re- 
quired accommodation, and secure the efficient and 
economical discharge of public business.”’ 


In course of the discussion, it was stated by 
Mr. Picton, architect, that the Corporation had 
spent on the site, up to the present time, the sum 
of 141,000/. for an area of 17,936 square yards, 
being 7/. 18s. 4d. per square yard; and that 
deducting 2,553 square yards for streets, there 
were left 15,383 square yards for which they had 
paid at the rate of 9/. 3s, 3d. per square yard. 
Of this area, he added, 5,983 square yards 
would be available for sale, and he estimated the 
price which the Corporation would obtain for this 
land at 4/. per square yard. Mr. Jeffrey, how- 
ever, who moved the amendment which was 
finally resolved on, dissented from Mr. Picton’s 
mode of estimating the cost and disposal of the 
site. 





CHELSEA CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


A cuuRCH for the congregation of the Rev. C. 
Hooper has been built in Markham-square, King’s. 
road, Chelsea, and with the vestries occupies the 
whole of the northern side of the square. It is in 
the style of the second period of Gothic architec- 
ture. The plan is slightly cruciform, having 
transepts projecting about 5 feet from the body of 
the building. A prominent feature of the exterior 
is a tower with spire rising from the west side of 
the southern transept to the height of 138 feet 
from the ground. 

The ground-tloor of the tower has a stone 
groined ceiling, and is the principal entrance to 
the church, being formed into an open porch, pro- 
tected by wrought-iron gates. 

The walls of the building are constructed of 
Kentish rag-stone, with bricks inside. The 
jambs of doors and windows, their mullions and 
tracery, as well as the spire, and all mouldings 
and ornamental work, are of Bath stone. The 
roof is open-timbered, in one span, plastered 
underneath the rafters; the plaster being tinted 
to harmonize with the stained work throughout 
the buildings. 

The pulpit projects out from the organ gallery, 
situate at the east end, in an arched apsidal 
recess. 

The organ and organ front have been supplied 
by Messrs. Bishop & Co. 

The walls are stuccoed inside with blue-lias 
lime, the finishing coat being prepared with sand 
obtained from the Lee Moor China Clay Works, 
Devonshire, by the architect. This sand (which 
is decomposed granite) contains a large quantity 
of mica mingled with the quartz and a small pro- 
portion of feldspar. 

The windows are glazed with cathedral glass. 





The church is lighted at night by means of gas 
jets and lamps, executed by Mr. Rothwell, of 
Cleveland-street, Fitzroy-square. 

The building is warmed with hot water sup- 
plied by Mr. Smith, of Tenter-street, Finsbury ; 
and ventilation is provided by means of dormers in 
the roof, and also by the windows. ‘ 

Accommodation is provided for 618 persons on 
the ground-floor and 502 in the gallery, making a 
total of 1,120 adult persons. Below the church 
arrangements are made for a girls’ and boys’ 
school, with class-rooms, &c. 

The building has been executed by Mr. Myers, 
under the direction of Mr. J. Tarring, architect. 
Mr. Acomb was the acting clerk of the works. 
The total cost, including approaches and enclo- 
sures, is about 5,0007. The carving was done by 
Mr. Ruddock. 





BRITISH WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS 
BELONGING TO THE NATION. 


THE commencement of a permanent collection, 
to illustrate the rise and growth of water-colour 
painting in this country, has been made in the 
Government Museum at Brompton, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Redgrave, R.A. The 
number of such works belonging to this country is 
at present but small, and they are chiefly by the 
earlier masters of the art, including specimens of 
what is called stained drawing. Mr. Redgrave 
says of this branch of the art, in his introduction 
to the “ Inventory,”— 

“Its nature and quality will be understood by exa- 
mining the drawing No. 447, by Mr. A, Rooker, executed 
in 1795; No. 456, by Wm. Hearne, executed in 1796; and 
that by Wm. Payne, No. 384, probably about the same 
date: all these works are more or less topographic in 
character, and are wrought precisely as I have described. 
If we, at the same time, compare with them the figure draw- 
ing No. 448, by Julius Cesar Ihbetson, executed in 1795; 
No. 439, by N. Pococke, executed in 1790 ; that by Webber, 
No. 446, executed about the same date ; and that by Alex- 
ander, No. 453, executed in 1796, we shall have a fair idea 
of water-colour drawing as it stood ju.t before the great 
movement that was to raise it into a national art.’’ 

In our last volume* we spoke of the foundation 
of the Water-Colour Society, and gave the names 
of the original members. ‘The works of some of 
these will be found in the present collection. 
Several drawings of more modern masters have 
been kindly lent by Mr. Lewis Pocock and other 
collectors. We shall return to the gallery here- 
after. 








HALIFAX. 


Tue building of the new town-hall was com- 
menced on the 2nd instant. The contractors are 
as follows: masonry and bricklaying, Mr. Thos. 
Whiteley, of Leeds; joiners’ and ironmongers’ 
work, Mr. Joseph Bedforth, Horton-street; the 
founders’ and smiths’ work, Mr. Henry Grissell, of 
London; plastering and slating, Mr. A. Bancroft, 
Winding-road; plumbing and glazing, Mr. George 
Walsh, Northgate; and painting, Mr. James 
Farrar. The above works have been contracted 
for at an aggregate cost of 23,3207. 

We learn from the local Courier that for the 
proposed cemetery nine sets of designs were 
received. Mr. Milner, the designer of the Halifax 
People’s Park, obtained the first premium of 
twenty guineas. The corporation was unable to 
decide as to the superiority in the merits of the 
plans submitted by Mr. Gay, of Bradford, and Mr. 
Barry, of Liverpool, and ten guineas were voted 
to each, the designs to become the property of the 
corporation. 

For designs for six shops proposed to be erected 
at the top of the New Market Place, three sets 
were sent for inspection, and two awards were 
offered. The first, ten guineas in amount, was 
given in favour of Mr. Ralph Nicholson, South- 
gate; and the second, three guineas, to Mr. Chas. 
Horsfall, of Albert-street. 








BUILDERS’ HOIST. 
INVENTIONS AT THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


THE contrivance for raising materials mentioned 
in our last notice of the progress of the Main- 
drainage Works (p. 194), is Johnson’s “ Builders’ 
and Contractors’ Hoist.” One of these machines, 
it is stated, will raise in general works 20,000 
bricks in a day, at a cost of 6d. per thousand for 
every 50 feet rise, saving about one-half the usual 
cost of labour. A hoist 40 feet high, complete, 
costs about 267. A model may be seen in the 
present exhibition of the Society of Arts, No. 197. 
The “ windlass at the bottom is fitted with patent 
waved wheels,” or sheaves, which pay off the rope 
as fast as it is taken in. 

The collection of articles recently invented, or 





* 1859, p 218. 





patented, now on view in the Society’s House, 
seems somewhat smaller than it was last year, 
but contains many items deserving attention, 
The room is not well adapted for anything like a 
classified exposition, and is, moreover, dark. It 
is to be hoped that, before long, the Society will 
take steps to obtain premises better suited to 
their objects and now high position. 








MARBLES. 


In the report of proceedings before the Institute 
of British Architects, references are made to the 
Parian, Verd Antique, and Carrara marbles. May 
I be permitted to observe that the Parian may be 
regarded as a different material from any of the 
marbles found in Carrara. The Parian is of coarse 
granular formation, likely to be durable in any 
atmosphere; and the Carrara being of a finer 
grain, is susceptible of a polish for chimney- 
pieces, and other internal decorations, for which 
it is not likely the Parian would be so suitable. 

The marble of the arch to which Mr. C. H. 
Smith alludes is Sicilian, and not generally iden- 
tified with Carrara. 

With reference to the Verd Antique, the pro- 
minent difference between that of the ancients 
and any specimens produced in modern times is, 
that the former, in the intersection of colour, is so 
blended that the line of demarcation between the 
beautiful green and the adjacent colour is not 
perceptible: they shade into each other ; whilst 
the modern greens show a distinct line, through 
which neither of the colours passes. This may be 
seen in the green marbles from Mona and Galway, 
as well as in the Egyptian green occasionally 
brought into use. READER. 








STAINED GLASS. 

Coventry.—Two new windows have been erected 
in the old parish church of St. Michael. The one 
at the east end of the north chapel is not a memo- 
rial window. The balance of the fund raised for 
the Queen Dowager memorial windows has gone 
towards this window; but the amount was not 
sufficient, and has been made up by donations. 
The three principal subjects are: The Women at 
the Sepulchre on the morning of Easter Day ; The 
Resurrection of our Lord; and His appearing to 
St. Thomas and the other Apostles. There are also 
the Angels and the Roman soldiers. Over the 
north door a window has been put in by Mr. 
Henry Masters, of this city, in memory of his late 
wife. The subjects are four angels holding scrolls, 
with inscriptions from the Ze Deum. At Holy 
Trinity Church, a parishioner has supplied the 
funds for filling the tracery of the window at the 
east end of the north aisle. The window con- 
tains St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, St. John, 
and the tracery is filled with the symbols of 
the Evangelists. The whole of the above glass 
is from the works of Messrs. Heaton and Butler, 
of London. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Weymouth.—The drawings and plans for the 
erection of a new building for the purposes of the 
Weymouth Middle School, says the Dorset 
Chronicle, have been completed by Mr. G. Crick- 
may, who has been entrusted with the preparation 
of the architectural designs. The building will be 
of the Elizabethan period, and constructed of red 
brick, with Bath stone dressings. It will also be 
furnished with a bell-turret. The lower story 
will comprise au entrance-hall, a staircase, and 
two class-rooms, 23 feet by 16 feet, and 30 feet 
by 23 feet respectively. The school-room, 60 feet 
by 30 feet, will occupy the upper story. The 
tender of Mr. C. E. Seaman, for the execution of 
the works at 1,350/, with 60/. for old materials, 
has been accepted. The remaining tenders were— 
Mr. S. Brown, 1,408/.; and Mr. A. Williams, 
1,400/., each allowing 50/. for old materials. 


Marlborough.—Proceedings have been taken 
towards building a new wing to Tottenham-park 
House, Marlborough, the family residence of the 
Marquis of Ailesbury, the cost of which will not, 
it is said, be under 40,0007. A chapel of ease 1s 
likewise in progress for the use of the household. 

Elvaston Castle.-—Extensive alterations are in 
progress at Elvaston Castle, the seat of the Earl of 
Harrington. The works consist of a remodelling 
of the east wing to correspond with the south 
front. The entire wing is to be raised an addi- 
tional story. The works were commenced by the 
late Mr. Robert Bridgart, of Derby, and are now 
being carried on by his son, under the direction of 
Messrs. Giles & Brookhouse, of Derby, architects, 
who have also been entrusted with the restoration 
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of Washingley Hall, Huntingdonshire, a seat 
lately purchased. by the Earl of Harrington. 

South Shields—The new Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, erected in German-street, at the end of 
King-street, South Shields, is now nearly com- 
pleted. The new institution, as described by the 
local Gazette, is in the Italian Romanesque style, 
built of red brick, having a frontage of dressed 
stone. The first floor is the hall, 80 feet in length, 
by 40 feet in breadth, and 32 feet in height. At 
one end it has a gallery, elevated 12} feet above 
the floor of the hall, and supported upon orua- 
mental iron columns. The hall, which will hold 
1,000 persons, will be lighted by two of Pierce’s 
solar lights, each of which has eighty-two jets. 
The want of a hall to accommodate a large meet- 
ing has long been felt in South Shields. The 
access to the gallery of the hall is by a staircase, 
ascending from the landing of the main staircase. 
At the top of this staircase, on the left, opposite 
to the gallery door, is a room, 80 feet by 24 feet, 
running the entire length of the building, above 
the class-rooms and staircase. This room is in- 
tended for a museum. The building has been 
erected by Mr. Joseph Wright, of South Shields, 
from plans drawn by Mr. John Wardle, jun., 
architect, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The cost of the 
building will be about 3,000/. 





ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


I aM a tradesman who supplies materials to that 
class of builders who are not rich enough to pay 
the whole of their accounts without first receiving 
certain portions of the money due for work done 
at buildings undertaken by them. I am, conse- 
quently, much interested in the dealings and rela- 
tions between builders and the architects, from 
whose hands all certificates for payments must 
first come. I may, it is probable, be somewhat 
prejudiced through the inconvenience I frequently 
suffer from, and which I shall presently allude to, 
and my opinion may not be perfectly correct on 
the matter. But as I am confident I am right in 
the main, and as I know for certain that nearly 
every middle-class builder in this part of the 
country agrees with me, I venture to ask you to 
permit a few remarks on the subject to appear in 
your columns, which are well known to be devoted 
to the service and welfare of all classes of persons 
connected with building operations. 

My complaint is, that architects seem to be 
losing sight of their proper duty to the tradesmen 
underthem. They do not treat builders with the 
just and courteous consideration which is their due, 
when they have fulfilled their contracts and en- 
gagements with honourable fidelity. Architects do 
not, apparently, regard prompt payments to buil- 
ders to be an important part of their duty; and 
gradual neglect seems, at length, to have led the 
profession to lay down the breach of duty as a 
permanently wise rule, and to deem it not only 
prudent, but really right, to delay as long as _pos- 
sible the granting of certificates for work done. 
Time, they appear to think, will test the work, 
and save them from much risk in passing it quickly 
as properly and efficiently done. Time saves the 
exercise of judgment ; and architects gain as much 
of it as possible for their own safety, but at the 
expense and frequent ruin of the builder. At this 
present moment I know of half a dozen instances 
of downright injustice and hard-heartedness on 
the part of architects. One of the profession in 
London, of highly-respectable standing, has sur- 
veyed and passed some buildings in this neigh- 
bourhood (Chester) as quite satisfactory, and re- 
quiring nothing further to be done at them by 
the contractor; yet, since before Christmas, he 
has not only neglected to write out the certificate 
for which he has been applied to by letter above a 
dozen times, but he has actually not had the 
courtesy to acknowledge receipt of the unfor- 
tunate builder’s communications, and appears to 
have no conception of the misery and loss he is 
wantonly inflicting upon the victim of his posi- 
tion. The builder in question cannot travel a 

couple of hundred of miles to personally dun him ; 
nor has he the wish to do so, because he has been 
informed that more work is proposed to be done 
upon the same estate, and he desires to keep in 
favour with all officials concerned, in order to 
secure it for himself if possible. In another case 
@ provincial architect has measured work, and 
expressed satisfaction with it, above three months 
since, yet has not calculated it up, or granted cer- 
tificate to the contractor, though pressed nearly 
every day for it, and a law-suit seems to be the 
only resource left for the unlucky builder to 
recover his money through. In another instance 
the architect says, he has had no time for many 
weeks to examine work completed. And so on in 


numerous cases within my knowledge, architects 
evince a callous indifference to the just claims of 
builders and contractors against whom they 
advance no charge of inefficient or bad work. If 
any dispute existed, or any difference of opinion, 
I readily admit some justification might be rea- 
sonably given for delay or inattention. I do not, 
however, refer to these instances, ! allude exclu- 
sively to cases wherein no dispute is in existence, 
and wherein no other cause for delay can be 
observed, save pure laziness, arrogance, or 
negligence. 

My own opinion is that this apathetic negli- 
gence of architects, to give it as charitable a term 
as possible, arises from the too great an idea they 
are fostering within their minds of the exalted, 
theoretical, high-art nature of their profession. 
They are so keenly intent upon looking up into 
and studying the high heaven of speculative art 
and theory, whereat they are straining their eyes 
and imaginations to discover the true lines of 
beauty, strength, and style, that they have nearly 
forgotten the importance of the common business 
portion of their duties. They pore over learned 
works, listen to refined and speculative lectures, 
discuss with acumen the claims of rival styles of 
architecture, until, like many lawyers and eccle- 
siastics, they become dreamy students and enthu- 
siasts, fonder and prouder of theories and prin- 
ciples than of the rude practice and adaptation of 
them to the living wants of their day. When 
lawyers are more wrapt up in worship of the 
beautiful principles of law than in pleasure of 
settling mean worldly disputes, poor clients are 
sacrificed for illustration of the grand principles. 
So when architects are too devoted to theory, they 
forget in the pride of their profession their every- 
day duties to society; and I think if they would 
exchange toa certain extent the speculative study 
of books for a direct, honest attention to the prac- 
tical portion of their duty, they would fulfil their 
office between the employer and the tradesman 
with much greater advantage to ail concerned with 
building operations. A thorough initiation at the 
beginning of their lives into the theories and 
mysteries of their profession is absolutely needful ; 
as much so as with doctors ; but afterwards, I think 
they ought to be as practically wise as doctors, and 
devote themselves to the full application of their 
knowledge to the service of life, to gain a thorough 
business conception of what is required from them, 
a precise apprehension of the characters of con- 
tractors engaged under them, a resolute habit of 
getting work done well and quickly, a rapid way 
of deciding correctly upon the merits of works 
when done, and a steady resolution to bring about 
a speedy and business-like conclusion of any matter 
under their charge. Conduct after this nature 
would not only highly gratify gentlemen and 
builders, but would bring the profession into good 
repute with tradesmen generally. As it is, how- 
ever, architects are regarded more as obstacles 
than helps, and I am sure are losing ground in 
the estimation of the public. The eternal discus- 
sion ever going on in the body concerning funda- 
mental principles and styles does not tend to 
generate a high opinion in the minds of spectators 
of the value of their theories; and I therefore 
see nothing but genuine, practical, business-like 
service and benefit, to sustain the profession in the 
high estimation it deserves tobe held in. Perhaps 
some of your readers may take a hint from my 
humble suggestions, and, by hastening on the 
common business of life, do good service to trades- 
men like myself, to builders, to employers and 
proprietors, and to the profession of architects 
generally. I am sure I write honestly,-and state 
conclusions drawn from my own trade experience. 

A TRADESMAN. 





MASTERS AND WORKMEN. 

Tue remarks in last week’s Builder, upon the 
propriety of other workmen besides secretaries of 
trade societies being examined before the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, must, one 
would imagine, receive the assent of every think- 
ing person. Without a doubt there are many in- 
telligent men, unconnected with trades’ unions, 
competent to give an independent and unbiassed 
opinion upon the proposed councils of conciliation. 
Whether, however, such men will be called upon 
to express their views, appears to me to be very 
doubtful. Although one of the foremost social 
reformers of the age has declared that “none 
could tell so well what would suit, and serve, and 
please a class, as men of that class themselves,” 
yet we know that so far as a practical recognition 
of the truth thus enunciated is-concerned, very 
little has been done. Committees of inquiry in- 





vestigate, social science conferences discuss,—but 


how rare to find the originators and conductors of 
such inquiries seeking information from thinking, 
observant men in the humbler walks of life, whose 
common-sense practical views, formed amidst the 
toils, trials, temptations, and contingencies of in- 
dustrial life, deserve the most careful and candid 
consideration of those who are professedly striving 
to benefit their poorer brethren ! 

It is to be hoped, sir, the day is not far distant 
when working men generally shall take a more 
prominent part, not only in the discussion, but 
the practical realization, of measures calculated to 
benefit their own order. I hope this, because of a 
conviction, strengthened by every-day experience, 
that all the efforts, schemes, and organizations of 
our would-be-elevators, will avail but little unless 
this self-helping element be introduced. In this 
conviction I, as a member of the great industrial 
community, claim more than the propriety,—I 
claim the absolute right of the working man being 
heard upon a topic so pregnant with results to 
himself, his family, and his class. If these councils 
of conciliation have been the means of averting 
strikes with their thousand evils, if they have pre- 
served reciprocal feelings of respect between em- 
ployer and employed amongst our more excitable 
brethren across the Channel, surely the same 
means would be as applicable to the far more 
thoughtful and less impulsive Englishman. We 
boast of our civilization and social progress ; but 
is it not high time the barbarous and irrational 
mode of settling disputes by strikes were super- 
seded ? These councils of conciliation appear to 
me to be just the thing we want: therefore I hope 
the conservative spirit of employers will not stand 
in the way of a fair trial of this peaceful prin- 
ciple. Witt JACKPLANE. 





CITY OF ELY WATERWORKS. 


Mr. Laruam, in his letter mentioned in our 
last, denies the statement of the correspondent 
who signed himself “Dan,” and gives figures to 
show that the cost of pumping one million gallons 
of water with the old engine is 4/, 18s. 8id., and 
with the new engine, 4/. 10s. 7d. 

If “ Dan ” be wrong, it must be intentionally, as 
his position is such that he must have the com- 
mand of correct information. We cannot attempt 
to balance the statements, and must leave the 
matter in the hands of those who are locally in- 
terested. 





“BEDWAY” OF BUILDING STONES. 
BATH STONE. 

Ir has been my lot to have some experience 
with Bath stone, and I believe that the genuine 
article from Combe Down quarries will noé decay 
rapidly when exposed to atmospheric influence. 

The upper part of the tower of this church was 
rebuilt a few years ago. The battlements and 
embrasures are coped with the usual projecting 
mouldings (there is also a string course) wrought 
at Combe Down. Not an arris of it has yet been 
affected. 

Stone from the same quarries has been ex- 
tensively used about some new schools and master’s 
residence in this village, where there are many 
projecting mouldings. ‘Though the work was only 
finished just before the late severe and early 
winter set in, and of course was in a green state, 
yet I do not find that the frost has had the 
slightest effect upon any of the projections, nor on 
the pointing, done weathered fashion, with fine 
blue lias lime and coal-ash mortar. 

1 believe every stone is properly bedded: they 
were handled by experienced workmen; and the 
work being done under my own superintendence, 
I would not allow a stone to be laid on its wrong 
bed, if perchance its dimensions otherwise suited 
the required purpose. 

The dark veins cross the bed at right angles ; 
and, by observing these, the bed is easily detected, 
and should be insisted upon when Bath stone is 
used. 

There are many towers of beautiful design and 
workmanship in the oolite localities, as you, sir, 
must know, though built say 400 years ago, which 
still retain much of the sharpness almost of new 
work. To instance one, Bitton, Gloucestershire, 
built of the hard and coarse lower beds of oolite 
from Lansdown. The projections of the carvings 
and noses of the moulding are still in a state of 
comparative perfection. But the atmosphere of 
the country is very different from that of the 
smoky metropolis. Besides, we may be pretty 
sure that the stones were well selected, and the 
work undertaken without the modern marring 
system of competition, and without any under- 





letting, hurrying or driving the workmen (which 
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only makes the matter worse), or entrusting it to 
the cheapest hands, who are sure to scamp the 
work, H. T. ELLAcoMBE. 

Rectory, Clyst St. George. 

Portland-place was the first building in London 
where Bath stone was used: there any one may 
see how it has stood the weather, and how it is 
bedded. The work was done by Bath masons, 
and bystanders were astonished to see stone 
worked with carpenters’ tools; so I have been 
told by old men. I believe the stone was supplied 
from Combe Down. H. T. E. 


I believe Mr. C. H. Smith’s observation on the bedway 
of building stone to be perfectly correct, and that it is no 
easy matter for the most experienced person to decide 
offhand which is the proper bed of the stone as it comes 
from the quarry. If the proprietor of a quarry would 
instruct his quarry-man to put a chisel mark on the stones 
as they are quarried it would obviate many a mistake 
which is now made, and a fureman of masons should pay 
equal attention when the stones are wrought and worked. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 











THE STONE OF THE NEW HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


Str,—I am quite willing to accept Mr. C. H. Smith’s 
remarks in your impression of last week as an amende 
honorable, but, says Mr. Smith, ‘1 am not disposed to 
consider Sir M. Peto and Mr. Grissell as the best judges 





of the most suitable kind of stone to be used for the ex- 
terior of an elaborate edifice.” I beg to assure Mr. | 
Smith that neither Sir M. Peto nor myself ever presumed | 
to exercise any judgment in the matter. The quarries | 
having been selected by Mr. Smith and his honourable | 
coadjutors, our duty was simply to execute the work en- 
trusted to our care, and in this respect we believe we have 
faithfully and creditably performed our part of the 
engagement. 

_ Mr. Smith goes on to say, that by far the greater por- 
tion of the stone appears to be of a good and durable 
quality, and he instances the large blocks of carving 
throughout the whole of the river front, as scarcely 
evidencing the least sign of decay, and which he thinks 
arises from the workmen, or the principal carver, having 
exercised a considerable discrimination in the choice of 
the blocks, selecting such as would cut and work freely, 
and were of one uniform quality throughout. 

In the above reasoning Mr. Smith is entirely mistaken, 
as the whole of these large blocks were obtained from 
various parts of the quarries, where the sizes could best 
be obtained, and were in no case selected by the talented 
carver, Mr. John Thomas, who had charge of that portion 
of the work, but were got invariably more with regard to 
size than to quality. The resulé of which goes to prove 
that the more thoroughly the stone is exposed to the 
action of the wind, rain, and sunshine, the less liable it is 
to decay. I may add also that all these stones are fixed 
the reverse way to the bed, and i believe had they been 
used in more sheltered situations, would not so strongly 
have commended themselves to Mr. Smith’s kind notice 
and consideration. T. GRISSELL. 





THE “ BUILDER’S” LAW NOTES. 


Railway Shares.—A person bought railway 
shares and deposited them with a broker, who 
afterwards became bankrupt. Proof was at first 
admitted, allowing the value to be estimated by 
the price paid by the purchaser; but this was 
subsequently reduced to the value of the shares at 
the time when the owner demanded possession of 
them.—Re Morgan. 

Land-Tax and Rent-Charge——When a tenant 

agrees to pay a rent “free of all out-goings” he is 
not entitled to deduct land-tax and tithe-commu- 
tation rent-charge, although these are landlord’s 
burdens.— Parish v. Sleeman. 
_ Bonus on Shares.—A person bequeathed shares 
ip a company and died between the time of the 
declaration of a bonus on the shares and the time 
appointed for its payment. This bonus was held 
not to go to the legatee of the shares, but to form 
part of the testator’s general estate—Loch v. 
Venables, 

Patent.—A part of a patent may be assigned, 
separately from the other parts, and the assignee 
may sue in respect of the infringement of such 
part without joining as plaintiffs those whose 
interests are confined to the other parts. —Dunni- 
cliff v. Mallett. 

Building Land.—Mortmain—A lady made a 
grant to trustees of two acres of land for the pur- 
pose of there being built thereon a church, parson- 
age, schoolhouse, and residence for schoolmistress. 
The deed was duly enrolled, but it remained in the 
lady’s possession until a short time before her 
death, and the possession of the land had not 
duly changed. he lady made a will reciting this 
deed of gift, and bequeathed sums of money for 
the erection of the buildings and the endowment 
of the church. The deed of gift has been held 
void under the Mortmain Acts, and as the legacies 
were connected with the deed they were also held 
to be invalid.— Fisher v. Brierley. 

Banking Company. — A joint-stock banking 
company cannot legally commence business until 
all the shares are subscribed for and half the 
amount be paid up. A bank commenced business 
without complying with the law in this respect, 





and a person took shares understanding that all 


had been rightly done. On the winding-up he 
was held liable to be bound as a contributory, it 
being laid down that the law is for the protection 
of customers, not of shareholders.—Zondon and 
Eastern Bank, re Longworth. 

Directors of Companies.—Directors of com- 
panies cannot enter into contracts with the com- 
pany ; but a mere advance of money is not against 
the law. Contracts with a director are valid, how- 
ever, if sanctioned by a general meeting of the 
company.—Re Baker. 

Allowance to Insolvents.—A creditor at whose 
suit insolvent was imprisoned, having omitted to 
pay the allowance ordered to be paid, the insol- 
vent was discharged from custody.—Re Guy. 








HOUSE AGENCY CASE. 


Stevens v. Daniels.—Messrs. Stevens & Sons, of 
Upper King-street, Bloomsbury, summoned the de- 
fendant to the County Court in St. Martin’s-lane, 
for commission for letting his house in Gower-street. 
They stated that, on seeing bills in the windows, 
they had applied to know whether they would be 
allowed commission if the house were let through 
them, to which defendant replied in the affirmative. 
They, thereupon, took down the bill in one win- 
dow, on which was printed “ inquire within,” and 
substituted one of their own, leaving the “inquire 
within” in the other window. Observing after- 
wards that the house was let, they called and 
asked the tenant whether she had not received 
one of their cards to view, to which she had said 
yes, and that she had called at their office. The 
tenant, on being called on plaintifi’s behalf, de- 
nied having said so, and stated that she did not 
know where their office was. She went into the 
house from seeing the bill “inquire within,” and 
produced the correspondence which resulted in 
her taking the house. In this Messrs. Stevens 
did not appear at all. This was plaintiff’s case. 
The judge said there was no case at all, and dis- 
missed the summons. 





MAGISTRATE’S DECISIONS UNDER THE 
METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 


The St. James’s-street Cuse.—The absurdity of referring 
Building Act matters to police magistrates has long teen 
fully apparent: they are wholly incompetent to deal with 
questions requiring professional knowledge. The Act itself 
is defective in every particular, badly drawn, stringent 
and lax, indeterminate in point of law, and absurd in 
being capable of any amount of modification ;—nothing 
defined, nothing clear. 

Whether the district surveyor had any locus standi or 
not ; whether the work constituted a projection extend- 
ing beyond the regular line of front; whether such 
regular or defined line existed at all,—I am not about to 
argue. 

The matter in question went off upon an issue which 
can only be considered as ludicrous in the highest degree. 
The magistrate decided that a wall taken down, recon- 
structed in every particular, rebuilt in fact, was only a re- 
pair, not affecting the construction, although it was in 
evidence that the wall was wholly reconstructed. 

This decision would provoke to laughter even a com- 
mittee of builders anxious to evade and defeat the Act as 
far as they could. 

We must have a competent tribunal to decide vexed 
questions in building matters, such as a Metropolitan 
Building Court; or, fuute de miewr, we had better fall 
back upon the very clear and able Act of 1844. Repair is 
not rebuilding or reconstruction, but, as clearly stated in 
the committee of the House of Commons, applies only in 
cases of superficial or surface repair, not affecting the 
construction ; repairs affecting the constructions, such as 
rebuilding, being in no way exempt. Then, cases taken 
to police magistrates decide nothing, nor have they any 
weight: they are the crotchets of unskilled men, who 
might as well be called upon to decide Admiralty cases, 
Police magistrates deliver wholly conflicting decisions : 
what other result was to be expected ? 

A SuRvEyor. 





“WAVY WINDOW-GLASS. 

As this is the age of improvement in every- 
thing connected with the building of houses, both 
as to comfort and also appearance, I should like 
to draw the attention of your numerous readers 
to the subject of window-glass, for in this we 
seem quite at a stand-still. Formerly, when sashes 
were made in twelve lights, we could get crown- 
glass put in, but when the duty came off glass, 
and cheapened it, the public taste ran for larger 
sized squares to look through, and consequently 
crown-glass had to give way to sheet. It is true 
we now have large squares, but a very bad appear- 
ance; and it matters not whether the glass is 
made in this country or in any other, it is all alike 
having a hammery-looking surface, consequently 
driving us to the expense of plate-glass. Now, 
sir, what I should like to know is, cannot manu- 
facturers give sheet-glass the even appearance of 
crown-glass; and if not, cannot they make crown- 
glass larger, so as to enable us to get the squares 
we want for the present style, namely, squares about 
46 by 30, or 40 by 32? This is a subject well 
worth the attention of window-glass makers : 





such glass would command a most extensive 
market ; for the complaints of the sheet-glass are 
universal, whether it is 21 02. or 16 0z., no matter, 
the surface is always wavy when the light falls 
on it. W. FY 








THE POLITICAL ECONOMY AND 
TENDENCY OF STRIKES. 


Mr. H. Fawcett, Fellow of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, delivered an address upon this sub- 
ject, last week, in St. Martin’s Hall, to an 
audience composed for the most part of members 
of the working-classes. He was introduced to the 
meeting by Sir J. Kaye Shuttleworth, who pre. 
sided on the occasion. He expressed his dissent 
from the opinion that strikes ought to be regarded 
as producing effects entirely bad, and his belief 
that their tendency was to bring about social 
relations between the employer and the employed 
very different from those which at the present 
day existed. The terms “ capital ” and “ wages” 
he briefly explained, remarking that it was im- 
possible to raise the general average rate of the 
latter throughout the country unless the former 
were increased, or the number of those competing 
for employment was by emigration or some other 
means diminished. Touching then upon the ques- 
tion whether the number of hours which the reci- 
pients of wages should work were simply regu- 
lated by custom, or the will of the capitalist, or 
by laws which could not be arbitrarily set aside, 
he stated it to be his opinion that, although it 
might be quite possible for a number of labourers 
entering into a sudden combination to procure for 
a short period the same amount of wages for nine 
hours’ work as they had previously done for ten, 
yet, inasmuch as the accumulated fund from which 
the remuneration for their labour was drawn 
would in consequence be diminished, they must 
not hope to succeed in obtaining permanently the 
same amount of wages for less work. Capital and 
labour were no doubt opposed to one another as 
things at present stood, but identity of interest 
between them might, he thought, be effected by 
making the labourer a participator in the im- 
provement in his master’s trade,—a result which 
the power to combine, he thought, irresistibly 
tended to bring about. The lecturer then pro- 
ceeded to dilate on the advantages which the 
existence of co-operative establishments such as 
those at Leeds and Rochdale was calculated to 
confer on the labouring-classes, and the great 
benefit which giving them increased interest in 
their employers’ success by the means which he 
had indicated would be likely to produce. 





PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING.* 


Sroves AND Fire-piaces.—J. Taylor, Strea- 
tham-hill, Surrey. Dated July 13, 1859.—The 
patentee combines with stoves and fire-places, 
constructed in a manner similar to what is de- 
scribed in the specification of his patent, dated 
the 3rd of May, 1858, air-passages or flues through 
which air is caused to pass, The air, in passing 
through these air-passages or flues, becomes 
warmed, and in this state is allowed to escape into 
the room, as described. The patentee remarks 
that stoves or fire-places combined according to 
other systems, with air-flues for the purpose of 
supplying warmed air to rooms, may advan- 
tageously be set as described, with ornamental 
slabs having perforations formed in them, through 
which the air, when warmed, is admitted to the 
room. 


APPARATUS FOR CurtInG Smoxy CHIMNEYS 
AND Preventing Down-Draveuts.—C. Hagan, 
Tower of London. Dated July 6, 1859.—This 
invention cannot be described without reference 
to the drawings. 


Construction or Watts.—J. Taylor, Roupell- 
park, Streatham-hill, Surrey. Dated July 8, 
1859.—The patentee introduces into the wall, at 
a short distance above the ground-line, two layers 
of tiles made of non-absorbent material. Each of 
these tiles is made of a length equal to the thick- 
ness of the wall, and of a width equal to the length 
of an ordinary brick: it is thickened at the edges 
on each side, so as to form a thickened border or 
flange projecting up from the general surface of 
the tile. The first of the two layers of tiles is laid 
with the thickened flanges projecting upwards, 
the length of the tile being in the direction through 
the wall, and the second layer of tiles is laid with 
its length in the same direction, but with its 
thickened flanges projecting downwards, and so 
that the plane surface between the two borders of 
each tile of the upper course rests on the flanges of 











* Selected from the Engineer’s lists. 
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two adjacent tiles of the lower course. The width of 


each of the flanges is made somewhat less than one- disaster to this church on the night of the 18th 
half of the width of the space between the flanges, | ult. has been followed by a further demolition ; 
so that when the tiles are built together, as already and the necessity for rebuilding the whole edifice, 
explained, spaces are left between the flanges of | except the chancel, is now placed beyond a doubt. 


| 
he tiles, which effectually prevent the passage 
pir ge Mr. Farrow had been engaged in removing the 


‘ruins and shoring up the remaining walls and 
|arches; but Mr. Hakewill, the architect, on ex- 
|amining the masonry and timbers, had come to 


of damp along the joints between the tiles, and 
they also serve to admit air underneath the floor, 
to do which air-bricks are commonly employed. 

AppaRATUS FOR HeEatINc AND WARMING 
Burtpinas.—H. J. Newcombe, Shenley, Herts. 
Dated July 30, 1859. This invention cannot be 
described without reference to the drawings. 

BuILDINGsS OR ERECTIONS TO BE USED FOR 
HORTICULTURAL OR OTHER PuRPOsES.—T. G. 
Messenger, Loughborough. Dated August 1, 1859. 
This invention relates principally to hot-houses, 
and other erections constructed of glass and wood 
or metal, or with roofs and sides of glass, and con- 
sists, first, in the use or employment of light 
rafters in lieu of strong ones, the same being sup- 
ported by a tensive rod; secondly, in making the 
entire length of the building or erection without a 
division; and, thirdly, in the use or employment 
of apparatus for opening any part of a building or 
erection the entire length at once. 

Sevr-Actinag Warter-Ciosets. — J. Hewett, 
High-street, Sheffield. Dated August 3, 1859. 
The patentee proposes to introduce two levers 
with fixed or adjustable fulcra, both of which 
levers are actuated by the seat, and act upon the 
ends of a cross-bar as rigid as may be consistent 
with lightness. This bar acts upon the lever- 
crank or piston connected with the flushing appa- 
ratus. The invention cannot be fully described 
without reference to the drawings. 








Pooks Received, 


VARIORUM. 


In “The Principles of the Working of Vulgar 
and Decimal Fractions and Duodecimals familiarly 
Explained,” by the Rev. John Evans, M.A. 
(Penny, Lincoln’s-inn-fields), the object is to enable 
learners, however young, to become familiar with 
the principles on which the rules for working 
vulgar and decimal fractions are constructed. For 
this purpose an easy and homely method of illus- 
tration has been adopted, which appears to be 
very suitable to the object in view. In “ The 
Elements of Geometry Simplified and Explained, 
with Practical Geometry and Supplement,” by 
W. D. Cooley, A.B. (Williams & Norgate, Hen- 
rietta-street, Covent-garden), an attempt is made 
to reduce the 173 propositions of the first six 
books of Euclid to 36 propositions, and so to form 
a short road toa knowledge of the elements of 
plane geometry, more likely to be traversed with 
actual interest and benefit, in the midst of a mul- 
tiplicity of other pursuits, in this fast age of ours, 
than the more compendious and circuitous route 
of Euclid, through which “the Greek philosophers 
used to beguile many long hours.” “* Observa- 
tions on the best Means for Cleansing the Sewage 
of large Towns, and a Description of his Patent 
Plan of Subsiding Pool,” by Thomas Walker, of 
Birmingham, is a tract urging the preference of 
such a subsiding pool as that described to any 
mode of filtration. The patent pool has’a sloping 
bottom, and the sewage enters on a level with the 
bottom of the deepest part, and passes up the 
inclined plane while the subsidence is going on 
till it reaches the shallowest edge, where it has 
its exit. Mr. Walker speaks of three hours as 
sufficient to clear the water in a pool of proper 
dimensions, An endeavour is being made to 
procure the means of restoring the church of 
Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge, the principal town 
and University Church, as appears from a tract 
— “ Remarks on the Present Condition and 
E roposed Restoration of the Church of Great St. 
Mary s,” by H. R. Luard, M.A, (Macmillan & Co. 
Cambridge). This church, in its present state is 
regarded as “a model of everything a church 
— ma to ~~ and it is to be hoped the en- 

eavour to render it what j 2 wi 
pr A it ought to be will 

















Miscellanery, 


_ 


Lonpon AND MIDDLESEX ARCH Z0OLOGICAL 


Sociery.—A general meeting of this society was | 


to take place on this Thursday, in the Middle 
Temple Hall, and papers were to be read. The 
I arliament Chamber, Library, and Church were to 
€ visited, and afterwards Bridewell Hospital 
Stationers’ Hall, and the Public Record Office, for 


e Purpose of seeing “ Domesday.” 


FURTHER Fatt or Tuurston Courcu.—The 


Since the fall of the tower and western arches, 


the conclusion that it would be necessary to take 
down the whole body of the church, when his 
opinion received a decisive verification on Wed- 
nesday before last, when the remaining arches of 
the south aisle fell, bringing with them the roof 
of the aisle and nave, aad crushing the pulpit, 
desk, and seats beneath the ruins. All that now 
remains of this church is the chancel, with three 
arches of the north aisle, and the outer walls as 
far as the porch, with the porch itself. About 
6007. were recently expended in an attempt to 
prevent this catastrophe, and 2007. more were 
about to be laid out, partly in undoing what had 
been done. It is said the tower was considered, 
sixty years since, to be in an unsound state. 
Lunatic ASYLUM FOR THE City oF LONDON.— 
The proposed asylum is to be built at Stone, near 


OPENING OF AN InDUsTRIAL ScHooL IN Hot- 
BORN.—The West Central Day Industrial School 
was opened last week in Titchbourne-court, Hol- 
born. The Rev. Emilius Bayley, rector of St. 
George,’s Bloomsbury, presided. The Rev. S. H. 
Parkes, one of the honorary secretaries, in a short 
summary of the object and plan of the institution, 
said :—“ The object we propose to attain is to 
afford industrial training, food, and instruction, 
both religious and moral, to the destitute though 
not homeless lads that throng about the west 
central postal district of London. We propose to 
receive them between the ages of 10 and 15, and 
to give them work and wages, which will supply 
them with money for clothes, and to train them 
to some industrial occupation. They will receive 
two meals a day, a substantial breakfast and 
dinner. The boys will all be recommended by 
the superintendent or secretary of the ragged 
schools in the district, and they will further be 
compelled to attend the night and Suuday schools, 
from which they are recommended, and thus the 
connection already existing between the boys of 
the ragged schools will not only be unbroken, but 
more strongly cemented.” The Institution should 
have the warm support of the district. 

Tar Locn Katring Waterworks: A DECEP- 
TIVE Contract. — An awkward verdict has been 





Dartford, Kent, from the design of Mr. J. B. 
Bunning, the architect to the corporation. The 
building is to contain 154 male and 168 female 
lunatics. According to the City Press, the main | 
building will consist of a centre and two wing 
buildings, with communicating corridors, three 
stories in height, except the extreme ends, which 
are to be occupied as infirmaries, and will be two 
stories high. The centre portion of the building 
will contain an assembly and dining hall, chapel, 
committee-room, reception and waiting rooms, 
matron’s and assistants’ rooms, kitchen, sculleries, 
store-rooms, servants’ bed-rooms, and the warming 
and ventilating apparatus. The eastern wing is 
to be appropriated for the males, and will contain, 
on the ground-floor, a day-room, and single rooms 
for twenty inmates, with exercising corridors and 
lavatories, and other requisite accommodation. 
The one-pair floor will be arranged in the same 
manner as the ground-floor, and will accommodate 
the same number of inmates. The two-pair floor 
will contain associated dormitories only, and will 
accommodate forty-six inmates. The western 
wing is to be appropriated to the females, with 
similar arrangements as to the eastern wing, and 
is intended to accommodate one hundred inmates. 

THE NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYNE SCHOOL OF 
Art.—The annual meeting of the friends of this 
school has just been held in the Institution 
Lecture-hall, Newcastle, under the presidency of 
Mr. William Murray, one of the members for the 
borough. The attendance was so numerous and 
respectable, says the Staffordshire Advertiser, in 
reporting the meeting, that it was hard to believe 
that so valuable an institution had to contend 
with a paltry debt of less than 30/., and that the 
amount subscribed in the town in aid of the 
pupils’ fees had not averaged more than 171. 
during the last two years. The report stated that 
the highest number of persons returned by the 
master as having received instruction in connec- 
tion with the school is 412, being an increase of 
112 on 1858; at the Central school, 89, showing 
an increase of 29; Grammar, Orme’s, National, 
and British Schools, 323. The number of medals 
awarded by the Department during the past year 
amounts to15,—3 national and 12 local medals. 
The meeting was addressed by the chairman, and 
by Mr. Hammersley, head master of the Man- 
chester school, also by Mr. Smith Child, the presi- 
dent of the school, and various others; and the 
prizes were distributed by the chairman. 

Batu AsBey Cuurcu.— Certain alterations 
and improvements in the Abbey Church are con- 
templated, with the view of providing increased 
accommodation and convenience for the congrega- 
tion. With this view the rector cousulted Mr. 
| Scott, who suggests the screen which at present 
| divides the nave from the choir should be removed 
|and re-placed at the west end. The organ to be 
/removed to the north transept, the pulpit to be 
| placed against the north-west column, which now 
| supports the tower, and the desk at the south- 
| west. The galleries to be altogether removed. 
The font to be placed near the south-west door, 
and the communion rails to be extended as far as 
the west end of Prior Bird’s Chapel. 

ARTIFICIAL STONE.—Messrs. Pavin de Lafarge, 
Viviers, Ardeche, propose to employ a compound 
of quartz and clay as a substitute for sandstone. 
The dry portion of the compound is finely-pow- 
dered quartz, and the wet of aluminous earth. 








The mixture is cast in moulds, and then subjected 


returned by an Edinburgh jury against our water 
commissioners (says the Glasgow Gazette). It 


seems a Mr. Adamson, one of the contractors, was - 


either unable or unwilling to proceed with his 
contract, in consequence of the ruination which he 
saw it would bring down upon him. He therefore 
threw it up; but he did so on this special ground, 
that he was deceived or misled, and he repaired to 
the Court of Session to seek a large sum of 
damages, or a large amount of money he alleged 
to be due to him for work performed. The com~- 
missioners resisted this action. They toughly con- 
tended that Mr. Adamson entered into this con- 
tract—about the Mugdock Tunnel, we think it 
was—with his eyes open, and that they owed him 
nothing, or next to nothing. He re-asserted his 
plea that they had deceived him; and on that 
plea an issue was made up on the following 
fact :—‘ Whether by fraud, or wilful misrepre- 
sentation, or essential error, the pursuer (Adam- 
son) was induced by the defenders (water commis- 
sioners) to enter into the said contract, to the loss 
and damage of the pursuer,” &. The jury re- 
turned a verdict for the pursuer or plaintiff in the 
action. 

Tue Late Scarrorp ACCIDENT AT HANOVER- 
squarE.—A lengthened investigation into the 
cause that led to the death of Jacob Brightman, 
and serious injuries to Henry Cooper and John 
Maloy, workmen in the employ of Mr. Foxley, 
builder, King-street, Golden-square, took place on 
Saturday before Mr. Bedford, the coroner, at St, 
George’s Hospital. The circumstances attending 
the accident were shortly these:—On Tuesday 
morning four men, including the above named, 
were at work on a scaffold, erected at the top of a 
well-staircase, at 22, Hanover-square, when a pole 
12 feet long (the ledger) suddenly snapped, causing 
that part of the scaffold on which the men stood 
at once to give way, and precipitated them, one of 
whom miraculously escaped, from the great height 
on to the floor of the hall beneath. It appeared 
that Maloy, one of the sufferers, and Patrick 
Moran, both labourers, erected the scaffold, under 
general instructions from their employer (Mr. 
Foxley), without any overseer over them, and 
that the pole which broke and caused the accident 
was very much decayed, and seemed to have been 
previously broken, it being cracked all the way 
through, and a nail driven in as if to hold it 
together. The jury returned the following ver- 
dict :—“ That deceased met his death by falling 
from a scaffold, one pole of which was unsound,” 
The coroner severely animadverted on the conduct 
of Mr. Foxley, for allowing such inexperienced 
men to erect a scaffold, without proper inspection 
from a more experienced person, thereby jeo- 
pardizing human life, and remarked that very 
great carelessness had been shown in the choice of 
such a pole. 

Inonmonerrs’ Crrcunar. — Sir: As your 
journal has more to do with ironmongers than any 
other periodical, I beg to point out the incon- 
sistency of a «ircular published in the City. The 
proprietors are only warehousemen, selling brushes 
and mats: they never weighed up or sold a thou- 
sand nails in their lives, yet their great feature 
is to criticize and use the most insulting language 
to those who differ from them. Ironmongers in 
general are a gentlemanly class of men, who would 
scorn such language out of mere wanton mischief 
and because they get a few to advertise in their 





to the requisite pressure. 


journal— An OLp [RONMONGER. 
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THE Guiascow CaTHEDRAL WinpDows.—A large 
and influential meeting has been held in the 
Trades’ Hall, Glasgow, relative to filling the win- 
dows of the Glasgow Cathedral with stained glass 
manufactured at Munich, to the exclusion of 
home enterprise and genius. The meeting re- 
sulted in a unanimous vote that a memorial 
should be sent to her Majesty’s First Commissioner 
of the Board of Trade, petitioning against the 
unpatriotic treatment which has been shown 
native talent in this anti-national scheme. A 
long correspondence of the Committee for the 
Decoration of the Cathedral has been published 
in several of the local newspapers. Mr. James 
Ballantine, of Edinburgh, as we some time since 
stated, has finished a large window to the order 
of the late Mr. Houldsworth, and insists upon his 
right to erect it. On the other hand, the Duke of 
Hamilton, who has had his window completed, 
will not allow it to be erected, unless the com- 
mittee guarantee that the original agreement to 
have only Munich windows be faithfully carried 
out. The Messrs. Baird, of Gartsherrie, who have 
erected the west window, also protest against any 
departure from the original agreement. Mr. 
Ballantine and the committee both appealed to the 
Board of Works, and a letter, of 16th February, 
from the Office of Works to Mr. Ballantine thus 
closed the correspondence :—“In all the public 
proceedings of the subscribers, a universal consent 
appears to have prevailed that the windows should 
all be painted in the same style; and the decision 
of the committee that they should be ordered from 
the royal factory at Munich seems to have been 
generally accepted as a condition under which 
subscriptions were offered. Under these circum- 
stance, the First Commissioner considers that 
there is just ground for maintaining that the 
admission of the window in question would be a 
breach of the general understanding, and that he 
must decline to give the authority demanded.” 

PLASTERERS’ STRIKE.—A movement has been 
on foot at Hastings and St. Leonard’s for some 
weeks past among the plasterers, who have been 
trying to induce their masters to lessen the hours 
of labour on Saturdays without reducing their 
wages. The project having failed, between thirty 
and forty of the men made a “strike” on Satur- 
day last, and are now walking about out of 
employ. The rate of wages which has been paid 
is 6d. an hour, and the men applied to leave off on 
Saturdays at four instead of half-past five. Matters 
to this effect had been nearly arranged at some 
places, but the principal builders, including 
Messrs. Howell, Parks, Pattenden, and Kenwood, 
have strenuously declined to accede to the propo- 
sition, and the above is the result. 

MONUMENTAL.—The model of the intended 
statue of General Sir Henry Havelock, in Trafalgar- 
square, has been completed by Mr. Behnes, the 
sculptor, and has been exhibited in his studio. 
The figure stands about 12 feet high. The statue 
is expected to be placed on its site, the eastern 
side of Trafalgar-square, in the month of August. 
——The Durham monument to the late Marquis 
of Londonderry will shortly be completed. The 
pedestal is constructed of stones from Pensher 
Quarry, some of them weighing between seven 
and eight tons. It is said that Signor Monti has 
been successful in delineating the features of the 
late marquis, who is represented as colonel of a 
Hussar regiment. The horse is twice the size of 
life, and the horse and figure are abont 15 feet 
high, which, taking the base as 15 feet, will make 
the statue 30 feet high. The work is of copper, 
formed by the galvano-plastic process. 

BLACKBURN ExcnaNnce CoMPETITION.—Pray, 
Mr. Editor, would it be a fair question to ask the 
Blackburn Exchange committee why they adver- 
tise for designs for their proposed new buildings ? 
Do they really mean to act honourably? If so, 
are the designs which have been submitted to 
them to be paid for in any way? Or may we 
expect a second edition of the Over Darwen affair ? 
If this could be known it might be a saving of 
some 5002. or 600/. to the profession, as well as 
of a great deal of vexation. I should advise my 
brethren of the T-square to wait till some more 
definite promise is given before moving in the 
matter.—On Dir. 

Brvsskxts Patats DE Justice CoMFETITION.— 
Since last week I have obtained a copy of the 
Indépendance of 30th March, and in which I find, 
further, that the programme of specifications is to 
be had on application to the Department de la 
Justice, Brussels. As I said, “ On ne demande 
aux concurrents que des avants-projets sans metres 
devis, ni details d’exécution.” There is also a third 
prize of 3,000 francs. Designs are to be sent in 
before Ist August next, without names, but with 
mottoes and letters accompanying as usual.— W. T. 





Croypon CeMETERY CoMPETITION.—We men- 
tioned, last week, that the first premium for 
chapels, lodges, gates, and walls, was awarded to 
Mr, E. C. Robins. The second premium was 
awarded to Mr. H. Dawson, of Duppas Hill, 
Croydon ; the third to Messrs. Carter & Bevan, of 
Philpot-lane, London. The first for laying out 
the ground was awarded to Mr. Robins. The 
second to Mr. C. Henman, of Croydon-common. 


New Martertat For Caurcu Froors, &c.— 
An invention which, it is said, seems likely to 
come into general use for the floors of churches, is 
mentioned in the Paris journals as having been 
discovered by M. Duchatel, of Granville. It is 
hardened by some chemical composition without 
fire: it is not likely to crack, nor will the colour 
on the surface be liable to be worn away, as it will 
take any colour, green, blue, &c., quite through 
its entire thickness. 

Proro-ZrncoGraPpuy.—A fac-simile of a manu- 
script of the time of Edward I., copied and printed 
at the Ordnance Survey Office, under the direction 
of Colonel Sir Henry James, R.E., by means of 


* 


‘the photo-zincographic process, has been presented 


by the Photographic News to its readers. One of 
the most important practical applications of photo- 
graphy yet made is that of the reduction of manu- 
script plans of the Ordnance survey of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The results obtained, in the 
economy both of time and money, are said to be 
as remarkable as they are important. Previous to 
the application of photography to the reduction 
of the plans to the several scales required, the 
only means available were the pentagraph, worked 
by a staff of skilled draughtsmen. The photo- 
zincographic process possesses a signal advantage 
over the anastatic process, inasmuch as by the 
latter only printed documents, &c., could be copied; 
whereas, by photo-zincography, written documents, 
maps, plans, logarithmic tables, &c., may be re- 
produced by a process at once simple and inex- 
pensive, 

STREET ARCHITECTURE OF MontTE VIDEO.— 
A set of plans for a corn exchange and other 
buildings, forming a block of about 50 feet 
broad by 140 feet long, has just been despatched, 
according to the Birmingham Gazette, to the 
city of Monte Video, in South America, by Mr. 
Empson, of Birmingham. Provision is made on 
the ground-floor for a range of lofty shops, above 
which are placed an hotel, entered from a passage 
between the principal shops, and an exchange, 
the entrance to which is placed in front of the 
building. The exchange, which is to be fitted 
up as a music-hall, is 60 feet by 40 feet and 40 
feet. high, is decorated, and is lighted by a range 
of lofty windows. Two elevations accompany 
the plans, the one Classical Italian, intended to 
be worked in stone or cement; the other Roman- 
esque, with Italian details, to be carried out in 
white, red, and blue bricks, inlaid with bands 
of encaustic tiles, and finished with a cresting 
of metal-work. A main feature of both elevations 
is a campanile to be used as a clock-tower : this 
rises to a height of 105 feet. 

Directions FoR LETTERS.—In 1854 I exhibited 
at the Society of Arts Exhibition of Inventions 
a system for the more expeditious direction of 
letters. I proposed that each county should have 
a number, and each post-town in the county a 
number also: therefore, instead of directing Mr. 
Jones, High-street, Bradford, Yorkshire, you 
would simply write Mr. Jones, High-street, 
15, 6; 15, being the number for Bradford, and 6, 
the number for Yorkshire. The advantage would 
be in rapidity of directing and facility of sorting 
for transmission.—A TIME-SAVER. 

Trarric Recerprs.—The receipts of all rail- 
ways in England and Wales, from al! sources, for 
the half-year ending June, 1859, was 9,989,959/., 
of which 4,158,417/. was derived from passengers, 
327,662/. from passengers’ luggage, &c., 158,182/. 
from the mails, 3,476,328/. from general merchan- 
dize, 1,601,658 from conveyance of minerals, and 
219,9982. from live stock. 


PRESERVATION OF Posts.—W. Howe, of Alle- 
gany Co., relates, in the Genesee Farmer, an 
experiment made to test the comparative durabi- 
lity of posts set as they grew, or top end down. 
He says :— Sixteen years ago, I set six pairs of 
bar posts, all split out of the butt cut of the same 
white oak log. One pair I set butts down, another 
pair one butt down the other top down; the 
others top down. Four years ago, those set butt 
down were all rotted off, and had to be replaced 
by new ones. ‘This summer I had occasion to re- 
set those that were set top down. I found them 
all sound enough to reset. My experiments have 
convinced me that the best way is to set them 





tops down.” 


TENDERS , 


For the erection of schools and teachers’ residences, for 
the parish of West Derby, near Liverpool; Mr. H. P, 
Horner, Liverpool, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr, 
J. Longrigg, Liverpool :— 





Tsaac Denton........seeeeeee+- 04,950 0 0 
G. Thompson ..... asesecccccs Seaan 0 (6 
W. Jones SCO .sccccasess sore 4,503 0 0 
Thomas Stone ...... eer « 4,382 110 
Je RODINGON, .oscccceccceccscse 4,360 7 0 
DUS OUM NBs 0.5.5 6:0 606000860066 4,312 12 0 
Jones & JuMP ....-ecceeeeeees 4,137 0 0 
R. Barker ....... Picker avexclelers soisie 4,106 0 0 
Wilson & Jones .......... eee 4,100 0 0 
’ T. Urmson...... athiareeac - 3,929 0 0 
W. Tomkinson......,2-.+6-+-. 3,833 17 114 
Nicholson & Ayre (accepted) .. 3,809 0 0 





Deductions for materials of old parochial chapel :— 


Reduced Tenders. 
Thomas Urmson...£125 0 0—#£#3.804 0 0 
W.Tomkinson .. 105 0 C— 3,728 17 113 
Nicholson & Ayre 9517 0— 3,713 3 0 





For new house at Hampstead, for Mr. E. Bond (sf 
Gillows); Mr. Parnell, architect. Quantities by Mr. 
Wellen :— 

Extra for 
white Facings. 


Patman & Fotheringham....€3,149—#90 10 0 
NS RES acuio.es1s\crcidig Wri-G.:0i6ia.b 3,123— 90 0 0 
MIDI tassels: oGiswnisivia esisice ees 3,0940— 60 0 0 
Clowser ...c.eseeee SECEe e+. 2,98i— 89 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw.......+.... 2,960— 50 0 0 





For a Farm-house and Homestead at Easton Grey, near 
Malmesbury, for Mr. Graham Smith; Messrs. Money & 
Son, architects, Newbury. Old materials included :— 

Lansdown, Malmesbury ......#2,200 0 0 
Brown, Tetbury 1,775 0 0 
Watts, Chippenham (accepted) 1,580 0 0 


seer ee ee sscere 





For erecting a detached villa in the Amhurst-road, 
Lower Clapton, for Mr. T. Noakes; Mr. F. G. Widdows, 
architect :— 


Burton ......... airusiceseae -»- £1,995 0 0 
Browne & Robinson .......... 1,838 0 0 
GIGRD s ccciccoscncccersecceccce 2800 0 0 
Hill ..... Ries %einis eieresivinrew ais wees 1,756 0 0 
Sargeant......... Bieercieracslecweata - 1,697 0 0 
RST) cnc siniaicieie’siaveisieis oiciesaiae ee 1,596 0 0 
Wheen..... peeae soe biasameewan - 1,487 0 0 
Raby (accepted) ........ . 1,406 0 0 





For national schools, three class-rooms, master’s resi- 
dence, outbuildings, and fence walls,’ St. John’s district, 
Mansfield, Nottinghamshire ; Mr. C. J. Neale, architect :— 


Dennetts......... sosceesccedslgage 0 6 


Sills ....... cocccce APE ery - 1,495 0 0 
C. Lindley ......... cocccccccee 1,490 6 O 
Vallance. ..cccccsccccccesccce - 1,476 0 0 
Frisby ........+0- Geccccoscece UpaOl O (0 





For alterations and additions to Sunningdale Church, 
near Staines; Mr. Street, architect :— 


Oades & Son.....e.ceecceese++- £1,575 0 0 
Hardy & Son......... cocccceee 1,384 0 0 
J. & R. Lawrence.........+-006 1,168 0 0 
Hollis (accepted).........e+e+6 1,095 0 0 





For the completion of a pair of semi-detached villas, for 
Mr. R. Hallett, on his estate, Knighton, Birckhurst. hill, 
Essex; Mr. J. H. Rowley, architect :— 





Sewell.....scecccssscccceveccees £952 0 0! 
Goodman ...ccocccecccecsccceee 080 0 0 
Rivett....cesecsoccoece > 593 0 0 
Davey....sescees ... 569 0 0 
Hstall ...<sccess eeoee 480 0 0 
BurroweSS .cccceccccccccccccccs - 459 0 0! 





For building two houses and shops at New Brompton, 
Kent, for Mr. Henry Ringe; Mr. J. H. Andrews, archi- 
tect, Rochester :— 





Pankhurst..... seerccvesswetecccsdsoan O 0 
JENNINGS ..ceeecseoecceccseeess 648 10 0 
BNUEY Wccccccacscvesrcsectciccss (Gln 0 So 
Crouk (accepted)............00. - 59810 0 
Hicks, jun........-sccccccceee+s 545 0 O 





For repairs at All Saints’ National and Infants’ Sunday 
Schools, Islington ; Mr. Dobbin, architect :— 
Kitchener (accepted)............€145 9 
Wiltshire & Sadgrove .......... 4 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Decaying Bricks.—Can any of your correspondents inform me of # 
simple process to remedy the decay of brickwork executed with bricks 
insufficiently burnt. Can any colourless preparation be obtained ?— 
“ UnBURNT Bricks.” 

The Stone of the Houses of Parliament.—We have received severay 
letters on this subject, some from operative masters who were en- 
gaged on the works, but they do not present sufficient fresh informa- 
tion to lead us to print taem. 

R. H.—G. J.— Good Words” (shall be looked to).—Dr. H. D. (the 
proposed arrangement is not novel. Mr. John Parry, amongst others, 
prepared a design on a similar principle. We may, nevertheless, en- 
grave it if an opportunity occur).—F. J, W.—H. T. E—A Nobody.— 
F.G. T.—G. B. M.—T. C —J. H,. M. (certainly not objectionable, quite 
the reverse).—Ebor.—H. B. & Co. (the cartoon of great window in 
Alnwick Castle is by Mr. Dyce. The glass was painted at the Royal 
Works in Munich),—J. P.—E, J. P.—A. J. A.—H. de M.—G. B. M.—5. 
B. G.—R. R, 


Ge NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, &c., should be 
addressed to “ The Publisher of the Builder, 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 

Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 





made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. 
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= ENGINES, 

if 
Sa SINGLE & DOUBLE 
PUMPS, 


OF ALL SIZES, TO ANY DEPTH, 


FOR 


HIRE OR SALE. 








GAND, HORSE, or ST 


Je 


HOLMANR’S Patent CA8SFOOL PUMPS, 


CONTRACTORS’ PORTABLE PUMPS, 
Pumps of every description for 
POWER. 


BENJ4MIN FOWLER AND CO. WHITEFRIARS-STREET, ¥LEET-STREET, LONDON, F.C. 
TUDOR-STREET, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, and GRAND JUNCTION WHARF, WHITEFRIARS (not BLACKFRIARS). 





STEPHEN GREEN AND C0.’S 
GLASS-LINED AND SALT-GLAZED SANITARY GOODS. 











NALS, CHIMNEY FLUES, &e. 
IMPERIAL POTTERIES, LAMBETH. 


PRIZE MEDAL, CLASS 2. 


}{!GH- PRESSURE VALVE COCKS.— 


LAMBERT’S PATENT. 





f 
Bes ils 
i 


These Cocks have, during the last five years, been extensivel a 
oe pa ere 8 a under continuous high hg 
varying from 0% ; their efficiency and durab: ° 
rience established. , 4" spunea 

The Equilibrium Ball-valve is simple and certain in its action and 





DOULTON’S TERRA-COTTA CHIMNEY-TOPS 


WITHSTAND THE ACTION OF FROST AND SEA BREEZES, AND ARE ABSOLUTELY 
IMPERISHABLE. 
MESSRS. D. AND CO. can refer Architects and Builders to Chimney Tops, Statues, &c., manu- 
factured by them 25 and 80 years ago, which are now as sharp and perfect as when first erected. 
A large and various Stock will now be kept on hand, of a uniform stone colour. Prices from 
2s. and upwards, 
DOULTON’S PATENT INVERT BLOCKS for Brick Sewers. 
DOULTON’S PATENT JUNCTION BLOCKS for Brick Sewers. 
DOULTON’S GLAZED STONEWARE SOCKET, HALF SOCKET, AND 
OPERCULAR OR LIDDED PIPES. 
HENRY DOULTON AND CO., HIGH-STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON. 
Manufactories—High-street, Lambeth; Rowley Regis, Staffordshire; and Smethwick, 
near Birmingham, 





JAMES STIFF, 


‘MANUFACTURER OF GLAZED STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES, WATER-CLOSET PANS, SINK-TRAPS, INVERT 
BLOCKS, AND ALL OTHER ARTICLES SUITABLE FOR DRAINAGE PURPOSES; ALSO 
IMPERISHABLE TERRA-COTTA CHIMNEY-TOPS, FLUE-PIPES, 
COPINGS, GARDEN EDGINGS, &c. 

LONDON POTTERY, HIGH-STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON. 

STRAIGHT TUBES, with SOCKET JOINTS, in Two-feet Lengths. 
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HALF-SOCKET PIPES same prices as the Whole Sockets, by the use of which Drains may be readily examined, and Junctions 
INSERTED, IN THE EVENT OF REQUIRING FURTHER CONNECTIONS. 


May be had also at the following Wharfs, viz. :-- 
Messrs. GLADDISH’S, Pedlar’s-acre, Lambeth ; Dockhead Wharf, Bermondsey ; Pratt Wharf, Camden-town. 
Messrs. BLACKMORE & CO’S. City-road Wharf, City Basin. 
Messrs. COLES, SHADBOLT, and CO.’S, St. James’s and Thornhill Wharfs, Caledonian-road,Pentonville. 
Mr. A. RITCHIE’S, Ravensbourne Wharf, Greenwich. Mr, GEORGE ALLEN’S, Danver’s Wharf, Chelsea, 
Mr. LAVERS'S, Dowgate Wharf, Canal-road, Hoxton. 
Mr. HENRY TURNER'S, 2, South Wharf, Praed-street, Paddington. 


DRAWINGS, WITH PRICES, WILL BE FORWARDED FREE, ON APPLICATION. 





TYE & ANDREW’S NEW PATENT SINK TRAP, 


Especially Adapted for Kitchen, Scullery, and other Sinks in Domestic Dwellings. 
SECURELY PREVENTING THE ESCAPE OF NOXIOUS EFFLUVIA THEREFROM. 


T. & A. solicit the attention of Architects, Builders, Plumbers, and the 
Public generally, to their NEW TRAP for SINKS in DOMESTIC DWELLINGS, 
which, after several months’ trial, and subjected to the severest tests, has proved 
that it is quite effectual for the purpose it is intended, viz. :— 

Carrying the waste water off with a good flush, and thoroughly and 
securely preventing the escape of noxious effluvia. 

A few of the advantages possessed by TYE & ANDREW’S NEW PATENT 
SINK TRAP over all others are,— 

First—Its simplicity. 

Second—The great fact, that once fixed, it cannot get out of order, the 
grate being a fixture, and no impediment under it. The whole space of 
the Trap is thus left a free and uninterrupted waterway. 

— of the surest and safest provisions against the stoppage of 

rains. 

The Traps are made of iron, galvanized, the Grate and Flange of brass, and 
the mode of fixing is most simple, the joint having been made connecting the 
Waste-pipe and Trap, the lined and flanged grate is removed, then the trap is 
passed through the hole of sink from the underside, when the lined grate is 
replaced, and by turning ditto slightly round the clips of grate, grip the flange 
of Trap, and being lowered, the brass flange takes a bearing in rabbet of sink, 
when it is either soldered or cemented round in the usual way. 


TYE & ANDREW, Patentees, Brixton Road, near Kennington Church. 





a yoy Cocks now in use, 
elle m, -acting, and other Closets, upon economic ar- 
rangements, suitable for public buildings, cottages, asylums, &c, 
A THOMAS LAMBERT and SON,” 
Brass and Iron Founders, Short-street, New-cut, Lambeth. 


ENCOURAGE COUNTRY MANUFACTURE, 





Ce SALT-GLAZED DRAIN-PIPES 


are the strongest in the London Market, 








CLIFF’S STONEWARE SOCKETED PIPESare the best 
GLAZED in the Trade. 
A HANDSOME DISCOUNT I§ GIVEN, 
and a good article supplied. The largest Pipes in the Kingdom are 
made by JOSEPH CLIFF, at the Manufactory, Wortley Fire-brick 
Works, near Leeds. Net price per foot, socketed :— 
=—" 8 ft. by ho feet (oval). 30-inch, 92 ft. 6in. by 1 ft. 9 in, 
8. le \. . 6d. 
24-inch, 2 ft. by 1 ft. 6 inches 18-inch, 15-inch. 
5s. 4s. 3d. b 2s. per foot. 
The thickness of each Pipe is commensurate with its diameter. 
Connection can be made with the sewer at any time. 
And the Pipes guaranteed to stand better than any Brickwork. 


" Wy SIGHTS PATENT” SELF-ACTING 


WATER-CLOSET. 

This Water Closet is so constructed as to be free from all the defects 
of the Water Closets in general use. It is simple in construction, and 
perfect in action, can be readily fixed by any ordinary plumber, and 
does not easily get out of order. 

It is self-acting, and its action is equally certain, whether used by 
children or grown-up persons. 
pe. has no pan and receiver with their accompanying cranks and 

Tres. 

No effluvia can escape into the dwelling, as the flush is perfect_and 
instantaneous. , 

It is free from noise during the flushing operation. And any desired 
quantity of water can be used in flushing, so that in situations 
where water is scarce the expenditure can be economised. 

May be seen in ACTION at the EXHIBITION of BUILDING 
MATERIALS, open at the GALLERIES of the ARCHITECTURAL 
EXHIBITION, 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, London. Free. 

All information respecting the above will be given by Mr. MOODY, 
the Curator, at the Galleries. 


HEWETT, ALLOTT, and WALKER, 


SHEFFIELD, 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 








OULTON & WATTS, 


LAMBETH POTTERY, LONDON. 
3s. Od. In 


tern of their ENAMEL- 
LED STONEWARE 
CLOSET-PANS, at the 
price of the commonest 
description of earthen- 


ware, 

The objections to the 
Cheap Closet-pans have 
been, that they are not 
only thin and liable to 
breakage, but that, after 
a short period, the glaze 
crazes, and the Pans be- 
come DISCOLOURED and 
UNFIT for USE. 

The above CLOSET- 
PAN is free from all these 
objections ; it is made of 
their Strong Vitrified 

3s. 9 d Stoneware, with white in- 

Ss. ° terior glaze, and is now to 

be obtained at the price of the common yellow and white earthen- 
wi 





are, 

Experience has shown that this shape is the most simple and 
efficient, and that in strength, durability, and cleanliness, it cannot 
be surpassed by the most expensive closets. 

Be particular to order the 3s, 94. ENAMELLED STONEWARE 
CLOSET and TRAP. 


T\URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 


TUBING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the Dura- 
bility of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company have plea- 
sure in giving publicity to the following letter FROM SIR RAYMOND 
JARVIS, Bart. VENTNOR, ISLE of WIGHT.—Second Testimonial :— 
“ March 10th, 1852.—In reply to your letter received this morning, 
respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump Service, I can state 
with much satisfaction, it answers perfectly. Many builders and 
other persons have lately examined it, and there is not the least 
apparent difference since the first laying down, now several years, and 
I am informed that it is to be adopted generally in the houses that are 
being erected here.” 

N.B. From this testimonial it will be seen that the CORROSIVE 
| WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta Percha 


Tubing. 
| - THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON, 

















THE BUILDER. 


[Aprit 14, 1860, 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


KING’S-CROSS.—Unmanufactured Stock of Stone and Marble, 
Carts, Stone Trucks, and Trade Utensils. 
. ° 

ESSRS. EVERSFIELD & HORNE are in- 

structed by the Assignees to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, 
Great Northern Wharf, Canal-road, King’s-cross, on WEDNESDAY, 
APRIL 18th, and following day, at TEN for ELEVEN, on account of the 
number of lots, the UNMANUFACTURED PORTION of the STOCK ; 
comprising Statuary, Sicilian, and Coloured Marble in Block and 
Slab (including several bust blocks), Portland Stone, York Coping, 
Steps, Cills, and Sinks, Sawn Robinhood Slab, Headstones, Landings, 
and Grindstones. Also the Trade Utensils, comprising three stone 
trucks, two hand trucks, two rubbish carts, light spring cart, low- 
bodied slab cart on springs, two hoisting jacks, half a ton of saw- 
plates, saw poles and frames, masons’ bankers, office fittings, marble 
mortars, and other effects.— May be viewed two days previously, and 
catalogues had on the Premises; and also of W. PENNELL, Esq. 
Official Assignee. 3, Guildhall-chambers ; of J. R. CHIDLY, Esq. Soli- 
citor, 10, Businghall-street ; and of the Auctioneers, No. 40, Parlia- 
ment-street ; or Coal Exchange. 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, BUILDERS, CABINET, PIANOFORTE 
MAKERS, and OTHERS. 


HOMAS ROBERTS & CO. have received 


instructions to DISPOSE of by PUBLIC AUCTION, on 
TUESDAY, 17th APRIL next, at ELEVEN o'clock precisely, on the 
PREMISES of Mr. Rolfe, 35, Birdcage-walk, Hackney-road, the 
whole of the STOCK : consisting of about 20,000 feet Spanish and Hon- 
duras mahogany; Havannah aud New South Wales cedar ; 300 planks 
rosewood, bird’s eye maple, and Italian walnut ; 2,000 feet American 
birch ; 5,000 pine planks, yellow Archangel deals, &c. Catalogues at 
the Place of Sale, and of THOMAS ROBERTS & CO. Auctioneers, 
9, Billiter-street, City, E.C, 








Valuable Malleable Iron Works at Port-Dundas, Glasgow, for Sale. 


OLD, by PUBLIC ROUP, 


within the FACULTY HALL, GLASGOW, on WEDNESDAY, 
the 18th day of APRIL, curt. at TWO o'clock pm. that AREA of 
GROUND, containing 3,000 square yards, situated at Port-Dundas of 
Glasgow, on the north side of the Great Canal, being part of the lands 
of Hundred Acre Hill and Broomhill, with the BUILDINGS and 
MACHINERY thereon. which includes eight puddling and two 
heating furnaces, with a “ Harvey” hammer and 16-inch forge train ; 
also an 8-inch merchant mill, with guides, the united strength of the 
engines about 80-norse power, all lately occupied by Messrs. Neilson, 
King, & Co. as a Malleable Iron Manufactory. The buildings and 
machinery were erected within the last two years, and are in excellent 
condition ; fit in all respects for immediately starting that trade. 
Feu-duty, 907. 17s. 8d.—For further particu’ars apply to GEORGE 
CRAWFURD, 111, Brunswick-street; BANNATYNES & KIRK- 
WOOD, 151, West George-street ; ALEXANDER MOORE, 48, Queen- 
street, Trustee on the Sequestrated Estates of Neilson, King, & Co. ; 
or to MAC LEOD & RALSTON, 161, Hope-street, Glasgow, who are in 
possession of the title deeds and articles of roup. 

M‘TEAR & KEMPT, Auctioneers. 





BUILDING MATERIALS, Fixtures, and Effects of the Old Workhouse 
of the Hamlet of Mile-end Old Town. 


AO O° ® 

R. BARNES is directed to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the PRI MISES, on TUESDAY, 17th APRIL, 
and following day, at TWELVE o'clock, the valuable BUILDING 
MATERIALS : comprising sound stock bricks, pantiling, slating, oak 
and fir timbers, lead, sound flooring, forty panelled and ledged doors, 
fifty pairs of sashes ; stone steps, eills, and paving ; sheds, entrance- 
gates, thirty stoves and ranges, marble and stone slabs and chimney- 
pieces, dressers, cupboards, lamps, gas-burners, tubing, pair of tron 
cooking-coppers, &c. &c, ; fifty iron bedsteads, large quantity of flock, 
and numerous effects.—To be viewed, Catalogues obtained on the 
Premises ; the Old King Harry. Mile-end-road ; Swan, Stratford ; and 
of Mr. BARNES, 78, King William-street, Mansion House, removed 

from 19, Birchin-lane. 


LOMBARD-STREET AND NICHOLAS-LANE.—Extensive Sale of 
Building Materials. 


ULLEN & SON are instructed by the 


Directors of the London and County Bank, to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on MONDAY, APRIL 16, at TWELVE 
in lots, to clear the ground for rebuilding, the whole of the capital 
BUILDING MATERIALS and FITTINGS-UP of the extensive 
PREMISES, 21, Lombard-street, with the spacious residence and 
offices adjoining, in Nicholas-Jane, and including the Black Boy 
public-house : comprising about 250,000 capital stock bricks, several 
tons of lead in flats, gutters, and pipes, stout rafters, joists, girders, 
and other excellent timber, plain and pantiles and slates, handsome 
plate-glass and other sashes, plate-glass skylights, marble and other 
chimneypieces, useful doors, partitions, closet fronts, presses, and in- 
terior fittings-up, 150 square of sound floor-boards, handsome stone 
staircases, stone paving, sills and coping, plate-glass fronts, with 
Bunnett’s revolving iron shutters, iron girders and colum: s, iron 
doors and fittings of strong roows, stoves, ranges, cisterns, pumps, 
and numerous useful fixtures and fittings-up.— May be viewed. 
Catalogues had of C. 0, PARNELL, Esq. Architect, 50, Pall-mall; 
and of PULLEN & SON, 80, Fore-street, Cripple gate. 


EDGWARE ROAD.—Building Materials of Six Modern Houses, and 
range of Workshops, to clear the site for the new Church. 


ULLEN & SON are instructed by the 


Committee, to SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on 
THURSDAY, APRIL 19, at TWELVE, in lots, to clear the ground 
for the new church, all the excellent BUILDING MATERIALS and 
FIXTURES of Six modern eight-roomed HOUSES, and a large range 
of workshops, situate in Star-street and Market-street, Edgware- 
road, in the rear of Cambridge-terrace, comprising capital stock 
brickwork, sound timber in rafters, joists, and quartering, tiling and 
slating, modern sashes, doors, marble chimney pieces and interior 
fittings, flooring boards, store paving, coping and sills, iron railing, 
lead gutters and pipes, stoves, coppers, cisterns, and other fixtures 
and fittings-up. May be viewed the day previous. Catalogues had 
of PULLEN & SON, 80, Fore-street, Cripplegate. 


BUILDING MATERIALS, Lothbury, facing Bartholomew-lane. 
: * ; rs 
ULLEN & SON are instructed by the 
Directors of the Caledonian Insurance Company to SELL by 
AUCTION on the PREMISES, ou FRIDAY, April 27th, at TWELVE, 
in Lots, to clear tHe site for their new Offices, the valuable BUILD- 
ING MATERIALS and FITTINGS UP of the HOUSE and PREMISES, 
No, 39, Lothbury, facing Bartholomew-lane : comprising sound brick- 
work, tiling and slating, useful timber in roofs and floors, glazed 
sashes, doors, panel: d and glazed partitions, chimney-pieces, flooring. 
boards, plate-glass fronts, lead gutters, cistern:, and pipes, stoves, and 
other fixtures and fittings up. May be viewed the day previous.— 
Catalogues had of J. P. ST. AUBYN, Esq. Architect, 35, John-street, 
Bedford-row ; and of PULLEN & SON, 80, Fore-street, Cripplegate. 


CAPITAL BUILDING MATERIALS,—OLD BROAD-STREET. 
L 


& SON are instructed, by the 
Directors of the National Bank, to SELL by AUCTION, on the 
PREMISES, on TUESDAY, APRIL 24, at TWELVE, in Lots, to clear 
the ground for rebuilding, the whole of the excellent BUILDING 
MATERIALS and fittings-up of the spacious residence and offices 
No. 13, Old Broad-street, with the house and premises adjoining, 
being No. 14, Old Broad-street ; further particulars of which will 
appear in a few days, when catalogues may be had of E. N. CLIFTON, 
. Architect, 17, St. Helen’s-place ; and of PULLEN & SON, 80, 
Fore-street, Cripplegate. 























CHARLTON, KENT.—Capital Building Materials of Smith's Wharf, 
with the spacious Factories and Workshops; the whole erected 
within the last seven years, 


ULLEN & SON are instructed to SELL 


by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, near the Steam-boat Pier, 
Charlton, on THURSDAY, MAY 3, at TWELVE, in lots, all the 
CAPITAL BUILDING MATERIALS of the spacious Factories, Work- 
shops, Saw Mills, Engine and Boiler Houses, Stores, and extensive 
Premises known as SMITH’S WHARF, erected with choice picked 
materials within the last seven years. The buildings contain about 
500,000 prime stock bricks (equal to new), 300 squares of excellent 
slating, stout rafters, framed principals and tie beams, girders, and 
capital joists in long lengths, 12 and 9 by 24 and 3; 150 squares of 
boarded floors, modern sashes, casements, panelled and glazed doors 
and partitions; coach-house and entrance-gates, linings and interior 
fittings up, lead and arris gutters, 500 feet run of new brick enclosure 
wails, and a great variety of useful materials of a superior description. 
May be viewed the day previous, catalogues had of PULLEN and SON > 
80 Fore-street, Cripplegate, 





TO BUILDERS, HOUSE DECORATORS, AND OTHERS. 


R. EDWIN WHITE will SELL by 


AUCTION, without reserve, at his ROOMS, 12, Holborn-bars, 
and 1, Castle-street, Holborn, on TUESDAY, APRIL 17, at TWO 
punctually, 10,000 PIECES of good modern PAPERHANGINGS and 
DECORATIONS of the first and second class, and a number of hand- 
some STATUARY, veined and black marble and enamelled slate 
CHIMNEY-PIECES.—On view day prior and morning of sale, when 
catalogues may be had. 





600,000 BRICKS, close to a Railway Siding, Romford. 


SSRS. HUMPHREYS & WALLEN 


_ will SELL by AUCTION, in the Brickyard adjoining Hare 
Hall, near Romford, on TUESDAY, 17th APRIL, at TWELVE, in 
convenient lots, about 600,000 stock, washed and picked stuck, facing 
and place BRICKS, chiefly of very excellent quality. Also a large 
quantity of rough bricks and bats. The above lie within a quarter of 
a mile from a siding on the Eastern Connties Colchester line, and ad- 
joining the High-road. Approved bills will be taken from purchasers 
of 50/. and upwards. Catalogues, of Messrs. HUMPHREYS & 
WALLEN, 68, Old Broad-street, London, B.C. and Romford, Essex. 





BEAUTIFUL WORKS of ART, in Terra Cotta, the property of 
Mr. J. M. Blashfield, 


ESSRS. RUSHWORTH & JARVIS are 


: directed by Mr. J. M. Blashfield (who is removing to a more 
central position), to SELL by AUCTION, at the GALLERIES, Praed- 
street, Paddington, on WEDNESDAY, the 25th APRIL, and follow- 
day, the expensive STOCK of beautiful WORKS in Terra Cotta, 
entirely manufactured at his new establishment at Stamford, includ- 
ing a vast variety of objects of the highest excellence, amongst which 
will be found an original statue of Erin, by John Bell; Diana 
robing, life-size (from the original in the Louvre); well-executed 
statues of the Apollo Belvidere, Psyche, Ceres, Flora, a Neapolitan 
Girl with tambourine. and others; an elegant jardinidre with bas- 
relief of boys and festoons ; a variety of st:tues and statuettes, busts, 
grand and beautiful vases, tazze, fountains, terminals for gate-piers, 
&c. &c.—May be viewed on Monday and Tuesday preceding the Sale ; 
and catalogues had at the Galleries, and at the Offices of Messrs. 
RUSHWORTH & JARVIS, Savile-row, Regent-street, W.; and 
19, Change-alley, Cornhill, E.C. 





Building Matertals of two covered Rope-grounds and Bobbin-house, 


Aimehouse. 
ESSRS. FULLER & HORSEY are in- 


_ structed by William Cotton, esq. who is clearing the ground 
for building purposes, to SELL by AUCTION, on TUESDAY, MY 1, 
at TWELVE o'clock, on the PREMISES, Messrs. Huddart & Co,’s 
Ropery, Limehouse, in lots, BUILDING MATERIALS of the best 
description, including 170 strongly-framed roof principals, 170 squares 
pantiling, 300 squares slating. 30,000 feet rafters, 300 strong timber 
uprights, 60 oak ditto, 300 stone and brick bases, 150 squares 1-inch 
flooring, 8,000 feet strong flooring joi-ts, 150 squares boarded fencing, 
6,000 feet run fir plates and ties, 100 cast-iron brackets, 20 rods sound 
brickwork, 25 live lime and poplar trees, and other items.—To be 
viewed on Saturday and Monday previous to the sale, when catalogues 
may ad on the Premises; and of Messrs. FULLER & HORSEY, 
Billiter-street, E.C. 





CHEAM, SURREY, nearly contiguous to the village and the Cheam 
Station, on the London and Epsom Railway, and within fifteen 
miles of the Metropolis. 


N ESSRS. BLAKE will SELL by 


AUCTION, at GARRAWAY’S COFFEE-HOUSE, Change- 
alley, Cornhill, on FRIDAY, MAY 4. at TWELVE o’clock, in twenty- 
five lots, 200 acres of capital FREEHOLD MEADOW and ARABLE 
LAND (with possession), lying in detached parcels, and principally in 
elevated and picturesque situations, together with an extensive Home- 
stead, adjoining the church. ere are many fine sites upon the pro- 
perty, which are admirably adapted for x or public institu- 
tions (the southern portion of the estate extending to Banstead Downs), 
and the whole presents to capitalists unrivalled advantages for safe 
and remunerative investments, The lands are bounded by the estates 
of Sir Edmund Antrobus, bart. ; FE. R. Northey, esq. ; and Mrs. Palmer. 
Particulars with plans may be had at the Inns at Cheam, Ewell, 
Epsom, Sutton, and Banstead; at Garraway’s; of WM. HALE, Esq. 
Solicitor, 6, Searle-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields; of Messrs DRUM- 
MOND, ROBINSON, & TILL, Solicitors, Croydon; and of Messrs. 
BLAKE, Croydon, 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, ct no AND OTHERS.—FINAL 
PORTI 


ESSRS. LEREW & LEREW will SELL 


$ by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, Camden-terrace, Camden- 
town, on MONDAY, APRIL 16th, at TWELVE for ONE, 1,600 Yellow, 
White, and Pine PLANKS, DEALS, and BATTENS ; 220 squares of 
1; inch, linch, % inch, and 3 inch prepared Flooring ; 5,000 feet wide 
Pine Board, 10,000 feet Quartering, 600 cut Deals, 20 Doors, a few 
excellent materials, &c, May be viewed Saturday prior and morning 
of sale, and catalogues had on the Premises, and of the Auctionecrs 
Cardington-street, Hampstead-road, N.W. and 36, Chancery-lane, W.C 


UBLIC SALE of the LARGE HOUSE of 


the HANSE TOWNS at ANTWERP, between the two Docks. 
Throngh the Public Notary,GHEYSENS, of Antwerp, will be SOLD by 
AUCTION to the highest biduer, at the Notary’s Sale-room, in two 
sittings, THURSDAY, 3rd MAY, and THURSDAY, 24th MAY, 1860, 
the LARGE HOUSE of the HANSE TOWNS, built by them at Antwerp 
on an area of 5,000 square métres, more or less; containing spacious 
warehouses, shops, and other premises. This fine property, nearly the 
whole framework of which is of oak, is most advantageously situated 
for business at the present moment, and will be still more so, consi- 
dering the future enlargement of the city to the north. Copies of the 
plans and conditions of the sale may be procured at the Hanseatic 
Consulate General in London, 12, Austin Friars; and at the Lubeck 
Consulate in Liverpool. 

















O BUILDERS, or GENTLEMEN about 


to BUILD.—Persons seeking favourable RUILDING SITES 
should apply to Messrs. MORPHEW & GREEN, 4, Queen-street-place, 
Cannon-street, who have LAND at Norwood, Sydenham, Bromley, 
Potter's Bar, Twickenham, Feltham, Hackney, Highbury. 
N.B. Money advanced to Builders. 


O SLATERS and SLATE MERCHANTS. 


Eligible BUSINESS PREMISES, and STOCK-IN-TRADE, TO 
BE DISPOSED OF, in Hull. Has been carried on for the last twenty- 
five years, and is now in full operation.—Apply to Mr. WILLIAM 
FOALE, Surveyor, Trinity House; or to Mr. WILLIAM SISSONS 
8, Station-terrace, Executors to the late G. Thornton, 
Hull, April 11th, 1860. 


O CONTRACTORS, BRICKMAKERS, 


and OTHERS,— TO BE LET, a large quantity of BRICH EARTH, 
also plenty of CHALK and LAND for the manufacture of bricks, with 
good water and frontage on the River Thames, about fourteen miles 
from London.—For particulars apply to Mr. J. PARISH, Erith, Kent ; 
or J. APPLETON, Esy. 32, Broad-street-buildings, London, 


O BUILDERS and OTHERS.—TO BE 


SOLD, very cheap, several unfinished HOUSES and CARCASSES, 
well situate at Hammersmith ; also four well-finished seven-roomed 
HOUSES, at the same place.—Apply to Mr, FLEMING, Solicitor, 
22, Cannon-street, City, E.C, 


URREY.—GATTON BUILDING 


ESTATE.—TO BE LET, on Building Leases for Ninety-nine 
Years, SEVENTY-SIX LOTS; comprising about 200 acres of the 
Gatton Estate, at Glovers Hill, near Gatton Park and Frenches Red- 
hill, including some of the finest and most convenient sites in the 
county for detached family id , with Jand, both ornamental 
and useful, at low fixed ground-rents. The soil, aspect, water, and 
air all combine to render this one of the most delightful districts in 
the beautiful county of Surrey; and its continual accessibility from 
both East and West London, give it the advantages equally of metro- 
politan and rural residence. The roads not already made, will be 
made by the lessor in the manner stated in the contract, which, with 
the form of lease, and plan and schedule of ground-rents, may be seen 
on application to Mr. ROSS, at Gatton ; Messrs. J. & H. FRANCIS, 
Architects. Upper Bedford-place, London, W.C. ; or Messrs. PATTISON 
& WIGG, Solicitors, 10, Clements-lane, London, E.C. to whom applica- 
tions, in writing, re erring to the plan, may be made, which will be 
considered in the order of their reception by Mr. ROSS. 




















T AND for BUILDING—ONRE 
_4 THOUSAND FEET FRONTAGE, on the main North Road at 
Highgate. Advances made.—Apply to Messrs. PRICKETY & SONS 
Estate Agents, at 62, Chancery-laue ; or at their Offices, at H ighgate, ° 


EIGATE.—Within six minutes’ walk of 

the Station, eligible FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND To BE 

LET, with advances if required.—Apply to Mr. F, LETT, Architect 
26, Essex-street, Strand, Z 


CHOLASTIC.—TO BE DISPOSED OF 

by Lease or Sale, a MODERN MANSION, built in the bat 

manner, complete with every accommodation and convenience for a 

large school of the very first order, in a most select, healthy, and 

agreeable locality, about four and a half miles from Charing-cross and 

Cornhill. Rent from 3002. to 4002. The purchase price inoderate,— 
Address, X. Y. Z. Post-office, Little Knight Rider-street. 


rtO. BUILDERS and OTHERS.—TO BE 


LET, on a Building Lease, a PLOT of GROUND, situate on the 
south side of West Harding-street (Fetter-lane), the west side of Great 
New-:treet, and the north side of Trinity-court, admirably adapted 
for workshops where much light is required.—A plan of the ground 
may be seen, and other particulars obtained, at the Clerk’s Office 
Goldsmiths’ Hall ; or at Mr. HARDWICK’S Office, No. 1, Henrietta. 
street, Cavendish-square, 


PYREEHOLD BUILDING LAND TO BE 


SOLD, in Islington, situate near Barnsbury-park, having a 
frontage of about 270 feet, and an eligible corner suitable for a public- 
house.—For particulars apply to Mr. PRATT, Albert Wharf, New 
Wharf-road, King’s-cross. 


ro BE LET, at Newington Butts, 2 WARE- 


HOUSE and MANUFACTORY, with steam power (8 horse), 
and DWELLING-HOUSE ; also, close thereto, a large WAREHOUSE 
and MANUFACTORY, with small DWELLING- HOUSE, and large 
Yard, covering an acre of about 1,600 yards, suitable for a kuilder, 
machinist, or other extensive works —Apply to Mr. BROWN, 8, High- 
street, Newington Butts ; or 4, Adams-court, Old Broad-street, E.C, 


REEHOLD BUILDING LAND.--To 

BUILDERS.—TO BE LET, PLOTS of GROUND in St. John’s 

road, Upper Holloway, within two minutes’ walk ot the Archway 

Tavern, from whence omnibuses start to all parts of town, and houses 

let as fast as they are built.—Particulars to be had of Mr. SCARD, 
Bootmaker, 8, Bow-lane, City. 


EYTONSTONE, ESSEX.—TO BE LET, 


for building, some very valuable FREEHOLD LAND, most 
conveniently situate at Leytonstone, within five minutes’ walk of the 
Station there (with the advantage of railway termini at Fenchurch- 
street and Bishopsgate-street), close to Epping Forest, the church, 
and village. Good hard roads are made. Advances will be made to 
builders.— For terms, apply to Messrs. DRIVER, Surveyors, Land- 
Agents and Auctioneers, 5, Whitehall, S.W. where a plan of the 
property may be seen, 


IVER LEE TRUS T.—LAND with 
CONVENIENT WATER FRONTAGE, accessible to barges of 
any size and Yorkshire craft, is always to be had on very modcrate 
terms, and on long leases. Also, a PLOT, particularly adapted for 
mixing coarse paper, with an unlimited supply of g water.—Par- 
ticulars on application to the Engineer, 30, Great George-street, 
Westminster ; or to view the plots, apply to Mr. FARROW, Old 
Ford Lock, Bow. 


AW-MILLS, with Timber-Yard and 
Wharf, TO BE SOLD or LET, on lease, on the banks of the 
Thames, above bridge, with 15 feet d. pth of water at high tide. The 
machinery is all modern, and of the first class, principally by Messrs. 
Easton & Amos, including a double cylinder steam beam-engine, of 
25-horse power, with flue boiler; a timber frame, a deep plank frame, 
three deal frames (two by Parsons) ; self-acting saw bench, large cast- 
iron tank, overhead and wharf cranes, a convenient dwelling-house, 
and offices, spacious timber-yard, with piling stages, and excellent 
wharf.—Apply to Messrs. FULLER & HORSEY, Billiter-street, E.C, 


O BE LET, for such a number of years 


as may be agreed on, entry at 15th NOVEMBER next, 
CRAIGLEITH QUARRY, with the dwelling-house, park, and garden, 
stabling for eighteen horses, and workmen’s houses (with or without 
the arable land), as possessed by Mr. Johnston. This well-known 
quarry is within two miles of Edinburgh ; and from the superior 
quality of the stone has always commanded a large local sale, and 
been extensively used in buildings in London, Liverpool, and other 
placesin England. It is believed that a siding will be got on the 
Granton Branch of the Caledonian Railway in the immediate vicinity. 
Every encouragement will be given to an enterprising tenant.—Mr. 
M’INTOSH, clerk at the Quarry, will show the premises; and for all 
further information, apply to Mr. WHITTIT, Whitehouse, Cramond, 
Edinburgh.—February 25, 1860. 






































O IRONMONGERS.—TO BE DIS- 


POSED OF, an old-established BLACK and FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY BUSINESS, in one of the best suburbs of London. 
Returns, about 3,0002. per annum; stock and fixtures, about 2,007. 
The premises are in a commanding situation, very commodious, and 
arranged expressly for the trade. The business was established 
in 1785; and the connection, which is of the most respectable class, 
has been fully maintained to the present time. 1n the hands of one 
or two active men, the trade may be much extended.—Apply to 
Messrs. FULLER & HORSEY, Billiter-street, City, E.C. 


O CARPENTERS.—A rare opportunity. 

_ TO BE DISPOSED OF, in consequence of the sudden death of 

the proprietor, a first-rate JOBBING BUSINESS, established upwards 

of eleven years. Price for stock, tools, and goodwill, 157.—Apply by 
letter only to M. T. Mr, Smith’s, 74, High-strect, Borough. 


O STONEMASONS.—An old-established 
BUSINESS in the above trade TO BE DISPOSFD OF, at 
Romford, Essex, in consequence of the decease of the late proprietor, 
situate only six miles east of the City of London Cemetery, offering an 
excellent opportunity for a person of perseverance ; to be had on very 
advantageous ‘terms,—Apply to Mr. H. STURDY, 3, Surinam-terrace, 
Stratford, Essex. 











CARTS, VANS, WAGGONS, LADDERS, BARROWS, &c. 


EORGE ELL, Cart Wheelwright, Ladder, 


and Barrow Maker, has constantly on hand brick, dobbin, and 
other carts, spring vans ; also a large stock of ladders, barrows, trestles, 
steps, and other trade implements for builders, contractors, and 
decorators, on the most improved principles and low prices. : 

Scaffolding, Ladders, Barrows, Steps, Trestles, &c. Lent on Hire. 
Price Lists on application to 
G. ELL, 279 and 280, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W. 
N.B. Removing to more ee _—— situate 368, Euston- 
road, N.W. 





—— 


P ATENT DOVETAILED LADDERS 


are far superior to any others made, the rounds being 80 well 
fixed to the sides without their splitting. Ladders so made may 
have new rounds put in the second time, and be as sound as — 
new.—For particulars apply to W. MARYON, 9, Stanhope-street, 
Hampstead-road, sole manufacturer. 
DDERS, STEPS, and TRESTLES, LENT on HIRE. 
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York-street, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent-garden, both in 
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